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C*MSTITIITI«MAL 
. BALL  ISSUE 


''HEALTHY  NERVES  ARE  A 
MUST  WITH  ME!" 

Fourteen  different  times  the  headlines 
have  flashed:  RALPH  GREENLEAF 
WINS  WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
He  is  counted  the  greatest  pocket  bil- 
liard player  of  all  time.  Cool  under  fire. 
Often  pulling  from  behind  with  bril- 
liant runs  of  59  and  76  to  win. 

"Even  before  I won  my  first  big  cham- 
pionship I’d  already  picked  Camel  as 
my  cigarette,”  said  Ralph  in  a special 
interview  during  recent  championship 
play  in  Philadelphia.  "I’d  say  the  most 
important  rule  in  this  game  is  to  have 
healthy  nerves.  It  pays  to  be  sure  of  the 
mildness  of  your  cigarette.  And  on  that 
score,  I think.  Camels  have  a lot  extra 
to  offer.  One  of  the  main  reasons  why 
I’ve  stuck  to  Camels  for  20  years  is  — 
they  don’t  ruffle  my  nerves.” 


And  America  as  a nation 
shows  the  same  preference 
for  finer  tobaccos  that  Ralph 
Greenleaf  does!  Camels  are 
the  largest-selling  cigarette 
in  America 


DO  PEOPLE 

APPRECIATE  THE 


COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


IN  CAMELS  ? 


CAMELS  ARE  THE 

LARGEST- SELLING 


CIGARETTE 


Fencing  experts,  too,  appreci- 
ate Camel’s  finer  tobaccos.  As 
BELA  DE  TUSCAN,  the  fa- 
mous instructor,  says:  "The 
fast  action  in  fencing  is  very 
tiring,  and  I welcome  the  'lift’ 
I get  with  a Camel.” 


"Tm  devoted  to  Camels,”  says 
HELEN  HOWARD,  top-flight 
spring-board  diver,  of  Miami, 
Florida. "They’re  my  one  and  only 
cigarette!  They  don’t  irritate  my 
throat.  Most  of  the  girls  I know 
smoke  Camels,  too.” 


A matchless  blend  of  finer,  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS  — 
Turkish  and  Domestic 


IN  AMERICA 


JAMES  L.  CLARK,  famous 
scientist  and  explorer,  says: 

"I  choose  Camels  for  steady 
smoking — always  carry 
plenty  of  Camels  with  me 
into  the  wilderness.  Tm  in 
step  with  the  millions  who 
say:  'Td  walk  a mile  for  a Camel!’  Many’s 
the  time  I’ve  actually  done  it.” 


"The  way  these  light 
boats  bounce  around  is 
enough  to  knock  the 
daylights  out  of  my  di- 
gestion! That’s  why  I 
enjoy  Camels  so  much 
at  mealtime.  They  help 
my  digestion  to  keep  on  a smooth  and 
even  keel,”  says  MULFORD  SCULL,  vet- 
eran outboard  motorboat  racer. 


Copyright,  1938.  R.  J . Reynolds  Tobacco  Company . W inston- Salem.  N.  C. 
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VERY  night  a party. 

Or  at  least  every  oth- 
er night.  It  seems  that 
we  haven’t  yet  caught  up  on 
sleep  from  that  swell  Tom- 
my Dorsey  week-end.  And 
here  is  Larry  Clinton  and  the 
Military  — oops!  I mean  the 
Constitutional  Ball  practical- 
ly upon  us. 

Changing  the  name  “Mili- 
tary” to  “Constitutional”  on 

only  a few  months  notice  must  have  disturbed  the  set, 
live-by-tradition  lives  of  the  local  Army  men  to  the  point 
of  having  them  get  sporadic  indigestion  or  order  “on  left 
into  line”  when  all  along  they  meant  “left  front  into  line.” 
Only  Major  Bacon  seems  to  have  weathered  the  trying 
period  and  stayed  in  the  groove.  What  better  proof  than 
when  he  explained  why  a student  with  an  A class-room 
average  would  have  gotten  an  A in  military  if  he  had  done 
mediocre  drill  work  with  only  “no-mark  C’s”  on  his  rec- 
ord; but  why  that  same  student  had  his  A dropped  to  a B 
because  he  did  better-than-mediocre  drilling  and  had  sev- 
eral B drill  grades. 

The  hapless  student  can’t  recall  exactly  how  the  argu- 
ment ran.  But  what  matters!  At  the  end  of  the  discussion, 
The  System  was  Justified! 

ECONOMICS  3 

Our  only  objections  to  these  frequent  dances  is  the 
expense.  They  leave  us  too  flat  for  any  practice  sessions 
in  between  the  main  bouts. 

While  down  at  Johns-Hopkins  last  month,  some  of  the 
men  there  offered  an  inexpensive  plan  that  they  used  in 
order  to  build  up  a reserve  for  their  super-week-long- 
blowout  in  the  Spring.  They 
have  what  are  called  “Wave 
Dates.”  It  seems  that  a trolley 
line  runs  through  their  Frater- 
nity Row.  So,  when  a girl  wants 
some  excitement,  she  calls  up 
one  boy  at  each  of  the  houses 
along  the  way  and  tells  them 
she’ll  be  on  a trolley  that  will 
pass  his  fraternity  at  so-many- 
and-a-half  minutes  after  such 
o’clock.  The  boys  then  go  out  on 
the  porch  for  the  rendezvous  at 
the  appointed  hour.  When  the 
trolley  passes,  they  wave  to  each  other. 

That’s  all. 

RECESSION 

It’s  consoling  to  know  that  we’re  not  the  only  ones  in 
want  of  a little  money.  At  this  writing,  the  Mustard  and 
Cheese  pins  are  still  in  hock  down  at  the  post  office.  If 
Mr.  Rights  can’t  borrow  enough  money  from  his  wife,  it 
seems  as  though  somebody  will  have  to  go  around  pass- 
ing a hat. 

Even  the  seniors  are  worrying  about  where  their  next 
job  is  coming  from,  and  most  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  a third  or  fourth  vice-presidency  in  Little  Steel. 
You’d  think  that  the  departments  would  at  least  cooper- 
ate and  help  humor  the  big  corporations  into  getting  work 
for  seniors.  But  on  one  bulletin  board  in  college  is  a big 
placard  with  screaming  headlines  that  expose  this  and 
that  drug  as  deadly,  a menace  to  humanity,  something 
whose  purchase  should  be  forbidden.  Among  them  is 
Vicks  Va-Tro-Nol.  On  another  bulletin  board  ten  feet 
away  is  a notice  from  the  employment  bureau  that  be- 
gins: “The  Vicks  Chemical  Company  is  intere.sted  in  re- 
ceiving two  or  three  men.  ...” 


FOOLED  AGAIN 

Not  that  the  College  of 
Business  hasn’t  got  the  inter- 
est of  the  boys  at  heart.  It’s 
believed  that  its  faculty  has 
a little  research  department 
of  its  own,  whose  purpose  is 
to  find  snap  courses  for  bus- 
iness men  lacking  two  or 
three  hours  to  graduate.  One 
year  it’s  B.  & W.  that’s  pre- 
scribed, another  year  some- 
thing in  fuel  tech  or  the  history  of  education.  This  year, 
everyone  is  urged  to  take  Physical  Ed,  — “and  don’t  ask 
why  and  don’t  argue!  ...” 

Not  many  did  argue.  It  sounded  like 
a standard,  easy,  dull  couple  of  hours 
in  which  to  sleep,  except  when  cut- 
ting. The  rush  for  Professor  Bartlett’s 
P.  E.  courses  was  little  short  of  a 
stampede.  But  here’s  the  interesting 
point.  Most  everyone  says  he  enjoys 
it,  and  takes  no  end  of  notes.  Maybe 
they’re  rationalizing,  but  they  seem 
to  really  mean  it.  Guess  Bart  deserves 
a few  cheers  for  that. 

NEW  DEAL  VS.  OLD 

No  research,  but  merely  spontaneous  inquiry,  has  been 
seeking  an  explanation  for  the  delay  in  construction  of 
the  Chem  wing,  which  was,  for  a time,  almost  two  months 
behind.  Incompetence  of  the  general  contractor  is  the  ex- 
planation of  school  authorities,  as  well  as  some  lesser  fac- 
tors like  a temperamental  sub-contractor  who  would  dis- 
charge a man  for  bothering  him  with  questions,  and  who 
managed  to  hire  and  fire  two  complete  crews  before  he 
himself  was  dismissed.  Union  sympathizers  blamed  it  all 
on  the  lack  of  cooperation  of  non-union  workers  and  even 
accuse  Lehigh  of  specifying  non-union  labor  when  award  - 
ing contracts.  At  any  rate,  efficiency  has  now  picked  up 
so  that  the  building  will  be  completed  only  a month  off 
schedule. 

Another  incident  involving  unionism  and  the  Lehigh 
angle  took  place,  contradictorily,  at  Princeton.  It  seems 
that  wrestling  135  for  the  freshmen  is  John  L.  Lewis’s 
son;  at  145,  Dean  Carothers’  son;  and  at  145,  Eugene 
Grace’s  nephew,  a boy  by  the  name  of  Jacobs.  That  would 
look  like  the  ingredients  for  a bomh  even  though  it  means 
two  big  men  against  one  smaller  man.  When  talk  began 
floating  in  that  “Mah  Small  Boy”  was  going  to  drop  ten 
pounds  to  get  at  Lewis,  it  further  looked  like  the  ingre- 
dients for  a great  story.  But  latest  reports  have  it  that 
there’s  not  even  a trace  of  hard 
feelings  between  them  and  that 
each  is  too  good  a man  at  his  own 
weight  to  bother  squabbling  over 
one  position.  Anyway,  a compact 
145  pounder  would  feel  like  last 
month’s  dish  rag  after  forcing  a 
drop  of  ten  pounds. 

INNOVATION 

Beginning  this  month,  the  REVIEW  will  be  put  on  sale 
at  Moravian  and  Cedar  Crest  where  we  hope  to  sell  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  copies.  We  were  also  going  to 
send  some  to  Centenary  Collegiate  Institute  — until  we 
spoke  to  one  of  their  number  last  week-end.  During  the 
conversation  a big  handsome  athlete  passed,  the  LU  glar- 
ing from  his  white  sweater.  “Gee!”  she  sighed  at  him  with 
all  her  sophistication,  “what’s  Lu’s  last  name?” 
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by  Bill  Gottlieb  ’38 


The  Constitutional  Ball  commit- 
tee made  a fortunate  choice  in 
Larry  Clinton  who  is  probably 
the  best  of  the  orchestras 
formed  in  the  past  year  or  so.  Clin- 
ton has  been  one  of  our  few  first  rate 
arrangers.  He  was,  for  example,  re- 
sponsible for  the  new  life  that  Glen 
Gray’s  Casa  Lomas  held  for  a short 
period  a few  months  ago.  From  that 
first  day,  a short  time  ago,  that  he 
got  together  with  some  radio  “studio” 
musicians  to  wax  some  discs  for 
Victor,  record,  radio  and  dance  fans 
have  been  hearing  various  workman- 
like presentations,  mostly  originally 
written  or  arranged  by  the  leader. 

Workmanlike  is  just  the  word  for 
Clinton.  Although  his  band  personnel 
fluctuates  considerably  from  week  to 
week,  it  is  always  filled  with  exper- 


ienced, well-known  all-round  men. 
These  are  just  the  ones  to  execute 
Larry’s  bang-up  brain  children  let- 
ter perfect.  His  band  never  produces 
simple,  relaxed,  “good”  jazz.  But  that 
machine-like  delivery,  done  to  a good, 
solid  dance  tempo,  should  make  him 
one  of  our  dozen  most  popular  or- 
chestras within  another  year.  The 
purists  call  it  cheap  imitation  of 
swing  and  compare  him  with  the 
strikingly  similar  Ambrose  orchestra 
(when  using  Sid  Phillips  arrange- 
ments) or  with  the  old  Casa  Loma 
group  (when  using  Gene  Gifford  in- 
terpretations) . But  the  purists  don’t 
pay  his  salary. 

Below  last  month’s  crop  are  Clin- 
ton’s I Double  Dare  You  and  Two 
Dreams  Get  Together;  Snake  Charm- 
er; When  The  Heather  Is  In  Bloom 


Just  Arrived!! 


NEW  VICTOR  RECORDS 
WITH  TOMMY  DORSEY 

25778  . . . 

The  Old  Apple  Tree 

In  the  Neighborhood  of  Heaven 

Guy  Lombardo 


25780  . . . 

Oh  Promise  Me 
Shine  on  Harvest  Moon 

Tommy  Dorsey 


25779  . . . 

Blue,  Turning  Grey  Over  You 
Honeysuckle  Rose 

“Fats”  Waller 


25781  . . . 

Outside  of  Paradise 
A Serenade  to  the  Stars 

Bunny  Berigan 


BEETHOVEN’S  SYMPHONY  NO.  6 
Played  by  Arturo  Toscanini 


Phillips’ 
Music  Store 


24  East  Third  Street 

Phone  2500 
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SCABBARD  and  BLADE 

presents 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  BALL 

Celebrating  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the 

Constitution 


F eatnring  . . 


L ARRY  CLINTON’S  ORCHESTRA 
With  Bea  Wain.  Vocalist 

j 

LIFE  GOES  TO  A PARTY 


BEAUTY  CONTEST  GUEST  STARS 

National  Guard  Armory 

Second  and  Prospect  Avenues 

March  5th  10  ■ 2 3.00 


and  At  The  Perfume  Counter.  After 
hearing  them,  I line  myself  more 
firmly  behind  the  purists. 

Popular  hit  of  the  month  is  Con- 
nie Boswell’s  Martha  with  Bob  Cros- 
by’s orchestra.  This  (and  its  backing, 
Home  On  The  Range)  should  make 
every  red-blooded  man  except  Ben- 
arr  McFadden  turn  at  least  mental 
cartwheels.  I happen  to  have  recently 
heard  Enrico  Caruso’s  version  of 
Martha  {M’appari  tutt’  amor)  and 
the  good  humor  discernible  in  the 
comparison  makes  Connie’s  all  the 
more  delicious.  The  hot  sharp  breaks 
of  trumpeter  Lawson,  Miller’s  rich 
tenor,  the  solid  Dixieland  drumming 
of  Ray  Bauduc,  and  the  chorus  sud- 
denly shouting  “Oh!  MARTHA!”  at 
precisely  the  right  moment  . . . oh, 
joy! 

Without  Connie,  Bob  Crosby  made 
several  Decca  platters  that  are  as 
inconsistent  as  usual.  Vieni,  Vieni  re- 
veals brilliant  instrumentalists  in 
exciting  ensembles  and  solos.  On  the 
other  side.  Little  Rock  Getaway,  fea- 
turing pianist  Bob  Zurke,  has  been 
immediately  recognized  by  several 
authorities  as  a minor  masterpiece. 
But  the  rest,  like  Thrill  Of  A Life- 
time are  quite  run-of-the-millish, 
despite  Kay  Webers  vocals.  Still 
other  numbers,  like  Panama,  are  pois- 
on to  most  and  ecstacy  to  Dixieland 
fans. 


Brunswick  has  a fine  orchestra  in 
Art  Shaw  who  does  wonders  with  a 
couple  of  average  songs  Good  Night 
Angel  and  There’s  A New  Moon  Over 
The  Old  Hill.  A certain  deeper,  looser 
quality  that’s  hard  to  place  (though 
it’s  probably  due  largely  to  the  sax 
section)  gives  Shaw  a superior 


Bob  Crosby — Inconsistent  as  Usual 


distinctiveness.  Certainly  his  own 
clarinet,  with  its  greater  simplicity, 
is  not  far  behind  Goodman’s,  if  at  all. 

Red  Seals 

Holding  the  attention  of  the  many 
Bach  enthusiasts  in  and  about  Lehigh 
is  the  recording  of  his  greatest  choral 
work,  The  Passion  According  To 
Saint  Matthew.  This  musical  setting 
to  the  story  of  the  passion  and  death 
of  Christ  makes  an  immense,  moving 
work  that  required  the  use  of  Kous- 
sevitsky’s  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  the  Rad- 
cliflf  Choral  Society  and  several  prom- 
inent soloists.  The  recording  was 
necessarily  made  at  a regular  con- 
cert, much  like  our  own  festival,  and 
the  lack  of  studio  conditions  is  un- 
fortunate but  unavoidable.  But  this 
is  of  small  concern.  Those  not  edu- 
cated to  Bach  will  find  the  perform- 
ance becoming  dull  before  it  runs 
through  the  several  hours  necessary 
for  its  completion.  But  the  many  con- 
firmed Bach  addicts  will  give  up  half 
a night’s  sleep  to  catch  every  note. 

Briefs 

CHICK  WEBB  (Decca)  Rock  It 
For  Me  and  Strictly  Jive;  ELLA 
FITZGERALD’S  SAVOY  EIGHT  It’s 
My  Turn  Now  and  Bei  Mir  Bist  Du 
Schon.  When  Webb  and  his  Chickens 
are  at  their  best,  they  really  blast 


continued  on  page  twenty-eight 
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What  Makes 
A 

University? 


Buildings 


The  time  is  gone  when  a few 
dilapidated  buildings  will  house  a 
great  university.  Lehigh  trustees 
recognize  that  fact  and  add  new 
buildings  as  the  need  for  them 
arises. 

The  Harry  M.  Ullmann  annex 
(as  large  as  many  of  the  other 
buildings  on  the  campus)  to  the 
Chemistry  building  nears  comple- 
tion; and  up  on  South  mountain, 
workmen  rush  to  complete  Rich- 
ards House,  a better  place  for  Le- 
high men  to  live. 

The  other  18  buildings  in  which 
Lehigh  students  live  or  attend 
classes  are  kept  in  repair  by  a spe- 
cially trained  group  of  workmen. 
Small  repair  jobs  are  done  during 
the  school  year,  and  in  summer 
each  building  is  renovated. 

Visitors  to  the  campus  may  in- 
spect any  building  at  any  time. 
The  Admissions  office  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  a trained  guide. 


Arts  and  Science 

General  cultural  courses;  preparation  for 
graduate  work  in  dentistry,  law,  medicine  or 
the  ministry;  professional  preparation  for 
teaching  and  journalism. 

Business  Administration 

Preparation  for  positions  in  banking  and 
investments,  accounting,  insurance,  advertis- 
ing, selling,  general  business. 

Engineering 

Chemical,  Chemistry,  Civil,  Electrical, 
Engineering  Physics,  Industrial,  Mechanical, 
Metallurgical,  Mining  and  Sanitary. 


Wray  H.  Congdon 
Director  of  Admissions 
LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Dr.  Congdon  will  be  pleased  to 
take  up  individual  problems  with 
prospective  students  and  their 
parents. 


I’VE  BEEN  TO  NEW  YORK... 

K.  A.  Janulis  ’38 


’VE  been  to  New  York. 

. . . down  along  the  Battery  in 
the  wet,  fishsmelling  daybreak 
when  people  and  things  come 
swirling  out  of  gra3"  white  mist  and 
husky  voiced  riverwhistles  hoot  like 
lost  souls  behind  the  early  morning 
curtain  rising  out  of  the  harbor. 

. . . through  narrow  Ghetto  streets 
in  the  just-before-noon  summer  heat 
when  heels  sink  into  hotsmelling, 
shimmering  asphalt  and  fat  women 
sling  sweatstained  mattresses  over 
iron  bars  in  first,  second,  and  third 
floor  fire  escapes  which  are  covered 
with  wilted  geraniums  in  pots  and 
gnarled  plants  with  plumsized  or- 
anges in  butter  tubs  and  curledup 
brown  ferns  in  bent  coff.ee  cans; 
where  scabbykneed  kids  shriek  in 
the  rainbowrimmed  gush  of  corner 
hydrants  and 
where  stores 
smell  of  di'ied 
fish  and  spicy 
sausage. 

. . . along  sul- 
try Wallstreet  in 
damp  midafter- 
noon, the  heat 
heavy  over 
everything, 
where  taxicabs 
and  people  and 
importantlooki  n g 
buildings  crowd 
one  another  and 
where  old  women 
in  many  blue 
petticoats  sell 
gardenias  for  ten 
cents  each  and 
violets  at  twen- 
ty-five cents  per 
bunch;  where 
handboned  shoes 
stick  out  from 
under  the  Times, 

(folded  neatly  to 
the  business  page)  to  be  shined  b.y 
the  corner  shoeshine  boy  whose  blue- 
silk  poloshirt  sticks  to  his  back  in 
darkblue  wetpatches  as  he  sweats 
and  whistles  through  big  white  teeth. 

...  up  along  Seventh  avenue  un- 
der the  el  with  old  men  chewing  in 
lunchrooms  and  pots  of  oilbeaded 
cabbage  soup  and  Real  Old  Fashioned 
Clam  Chowder  steaming  up  the  win- 
dows and  signs  saying  Chili  Concarne 
Today  1.5c  and  Room  to  Rent  and 


Secondhand  Furniture  Bought  and 
Sold  and  Dishwasher  Wanted  — $8, 
Meals. 

. . . then  over  to  Broadway  past 
Timesquare  in  the  summer  evening 
with  neonlights  and  Horn  and  Hard- 
arts  and  brilliantly  lit  marquees  and 
sightseeing  buses  and  six-foot  four 
barkers  in  purple  and  red  uniforms 
with  white  gloves  and  goldbraided 
nasally  twanging  No  - Waiting-for- 
seats-on-all-fioors  and  Chin  Lees  and 
Jack  Dempseys  with  brass  and  drum 
notes  sounding  over  the  street  noises 
made  by  honking  horns,  traffic  cop 
whistles  and  Levy’s  Original  Auction 
Shop  loudspeakers 

. . . through  the  Fifties  with  door- 
men and  brownstone  steps  and  night 
club  lights  and  blobs  of  faces  over 
the  white  gleam 
of  dress  shirts  in 
shadowy  d o o r- 
ways 

...  up  into 
Central  Park  past 
the  Essex  Hous.e 
with  Rudy  Vallee 
and  Xaviar  Cug- 
at  and  past  the 
hot  chestnut  sel- 
ler with  the 
whistling  steam 
spigot  and  the 
popcorn  man 
with  the  flare  of 
gaslight  and  the 
smell  of  melted 
butter;  past  the 
Keep  Off  The 
Grass  sign  where 
baldheaded  men 
1 n shirtsleeves 
mop  their  necks 
and  corsetless 
women  with 
stockings  rolled 
below  their  damp 
knees  sit  on 
benches  with  the 
green  paint  blistering  and  flaking  off; 
where  glassy-eyed  bums  sit  hunched 
with  sniped  butts  hanging  on  their 
lips  and  where  twentyearolds  lie 
close  to  each  other  in  the  damp  grass 
whispering  as  others  walk  by  unin- 
terested. 

I’ve  been  to  New  York  and  I’ve 
seen  that  much  and  I’m  going  to  go 
again  to  see  more  and  maybe  some- 
day I’ll  even  get  around  to  seeing 
Grant’s  Tomb  and  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  Radio  City. 


A Swell 


Package 


r 


TUNE  IN  on  Old  Gold’s 
Hollywood  Screenscoops 
every  Tues.  and  Thurs. 
night,  Columbia  Network, 
Coast'tO'Coast. 


Take  a look 
At  an  Old  Gold 
Package 
And  you'll  see 
Why  Old  Golds 
Reach  you 
Fresher  and 
Finer  than  any 
Other  cigarette. 
Because  Old  Golds 
Are  made  of 
Double-aged 
Double-mellow 
Prize  crop 
Tobaccos, 

We  guard  tbem 
Like  the  precious 
Jewels  they  are! 

An  EXTRA  jacket 
Of  Cellophane 
Double  seals  both 
Package  ends 
So  not  one  iota  of 
O.G.’s  flavor 
And  fragrance 
Can  escape. 

Buy  your  Old  Golds 
here  you  will, 

In  Damp  Climates 
Or  Dry, 

Vou’ll  get  them 
Exactly  as  we 
Make  them. 

And  that’s  as 
Fine  as  a 
Cigarette 
Can  be  made. 

We  think  the  gal’s 
A Swell  Package 
Too ! 


Copyright,  1938,  by  P.  Lorillard  Co.,  Inc, 


For  Finer,  FBE^llER  Flavor  . . . Smoke  Donlilc-Mellow  Old  Golds 
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The  Lehigh  Review 


“...AND  NEW 

Lehigh  will  win  the  Eastern 
Intercollegiate  wrestling  champ- 
ionship. 

This  may  come  as  a complete 
surprise  to  some,  including  Billy  Sher- 
idan, but  a little  back  research,  com- 
bined with  shrewd  hunches,  may 
make  the  theory  a little  more  con- 
crete. 

Since  the  winner  has  already  been 
chosen,  it  would  be  stingy  to  with- 
hold additional  information.  Just  to 
complete  the  rout,  we  predict  Prince- 
ton second,  Yale  third. 

Just  how  all  this  will  come  about 
may  be  more  or  less  mystifying,  but, 
like  Mechanics,  it’s  all  very  simple. 
Once  it  is  understood  Lehigh  will 
collect  between  22  and  25  points,  and 
Princeton  will  be  able  to  gather  but 
18  or  19,  first  place  is  assured.  Yale 
will  he  third,  because  Penn  State  is 
out  of  the  running. 

In  the  first  place,  “Whitey”  Stern- 
gold  will  be  heavyweight  champion. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a long  time 
since  we  were  able  to  look  down  at 
the  end  of  the  bench  at  the  heavy- 
weight class  and  count  five  points. 
“Whitey”  is  a worthy  successor  to 
Howell  Scobey. 

The  less  sentimental  of  Lehigh’s 
adherents  will,  at  this  point,  remem- 
ber one  or  two  other  heavyweight 
wrestlers  who  are  considei'ed  as 
pretty  fair.  These  two  threats  to  Le- 
high’s blonde  menace,  turn  out  to 
be  Toll  of  Princeton  and  Pickett  of 
Yale. 

Somehow  we  feel  brother  Pickett 
is  not  to  be  viewed  with  alarm. 
“Sterny”  has  shown  his  capability 
in  handling  the  Eli  heavy,  and  we  see 
no  reason  for  a lapse.  Had  the  fight 
between  “Whitey”  and  Herb  been 
more  strenuous,  Pickett  might  have 
been  considered  in  a more  danger- 
ous light,  but  Sterngold’s  two  vic- 
tories, both  by  falls,  eliminate  him. 

Toll  is  a far  more  treacherous 
proposition.  He  tossed  Sterngold  last 
year  and  is  considered  by  many  the 
top  heavy  grappler  in  the  east.  We 
say  “Sterny”  will  beat  him.  For 
“Whitey”  has  gained  experience,  his 
technique  is  better,  and  more  im- 
portant, his  wrestling  is  smarter.  We 
think  Toll  threw  Sterngold,  not  be- 
cause he  was  stronger  or  tougher, 
but  because  his  wrestling  brains  were 
a little  sharper.  This  year  Myron  I. 
Sterngold  has  just  as  much  power, 
just  as  much  strength,  but  his  wrestl- 
ing is  smarter,  more  skillful. 


CHAMPION!” 

We  see  no  reason,  except  perhaps 
an  overdose  of  hot  dogs,  for  Stern- 
gold to  fail. 

The  next  two  Brown  and  White 
champions  are  not  quite  as  certain 
as  “Whitey“,  but  we  give  3-1  odds  on 
their  taking  the  crown.  Only  one 
thing  can  keep  Dick  Bishop  and  Hugh 
Ferry  out  of  the  championship  class 
— injury.  If  Bishop’s  shoulder  and 
Ferry’s  knee  repeat  their  tempermen- 
tal  performances,  the  chances  are 
somewhat  dimmed.  Otherwise,  the 


crown  should  not  be  too  difficult  to 
take. 

In  Ferry’s  case,  Zazzi  and  Capers 
offer  the  stiffest  opposition.  Last 
year’s  champion  at  135,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  what  Zazzi  can  do  in  the 
next  grade.  With  the  remainder  of 
the  season’s  experience  under  his 
belt  and  his  knee  in  shape,  Hugh 
Ferry  will  be  able  to  ride  on  in  to 
first  place.  Good  as  he  is,  we  believe 
Ferry  can  take  Zazzi.  With  him  out 
of  the  way.  Capers  should  not  be 
too  difficult. 

Bishop’s  nemisis  is  likely  to  be 
Powers,  also  of  Princeton.  The  Tiger 
wrestler  who  took  Dick  on  time  last 
year,  constitutes  Bishop’s  leading  op- 
ponent on  his  way  to  the  title.  Bish- 
op, at  this  point,  parallels  Sterngold. 
Dick  has  improved  his  wrestling  in 
balance  and  generalship,  which,  with 


his  natural  talent,  will  be  too  tough 
for  Powers. 

With  these  three  champs  as  a nuc- 
leus, it  is  doubtful  if  the  rest  of  the 
necessary  points  will  be  too  elusive. 
Curt  Ford,  Elliott  Small,  and  Harold 
Masem  will  bring  up  the  vanguard. 

Emory  of  Princeton  will  wipe  up 
the  cream  of  the  165  crop,  with 
Curt  Ford  and  Yale’s  George  Wood- 
land fighting  it  out  for  second  and 
third.  The  latter  are  even  in  two 
tilts,  each  winning  once.  Woodland 
taking  the  match  here.  Although 
Woodland  had  things  pretty  much 
his  own  way  here,  we  look  for  a 
revival  in  the  Eastern’s,  and  put  one 
of  our  hunches  on  Curt  to  knock 
off  second  place. 

Elliott  Small  and  Masem  will  be 
Sheridan’s  dark  horses.  Hard  to  beat, 
harder  to  pin,  chunky,  black-browed 
Small  may  well  pull  an  upset,  wind 
up  champ.  If  the  incentive  strikes 
him  at  the  right  moment,  he  can 
crash  through,  otherwise  we  give 
him  second  to  Ross  Schaeffer  of  Penn 
State. 

Masem  is  the  darkest  of  dark 
horses.  Undetermined  at  the  moment 
is  the  weight  at  which  Zazzi  of  State 
will  wrestle.  Should  he  go  back  to 
135,  at  which  he  was  champion  last 
year,  Masem  will  have  a tough  time, 
will  top  Zazzi  only  by  a near-miracle. 
If  Zazzi  stays  at  145,  Masem  should 
be  able  to  carry  himself  through. 
Givens  of  Princeton  and  Bird  of  Yale 
will  top  the  opposition,  but  should 
not  be  too  tough  for  the  Engineer  to 
lick. 

Small  and  Masem  represent 
hunches  for  the  championships,  Mas- 
em in  particular.  But  on  the  basis 
of  that  peculiar  feeling  that  causes 
sports  writers  to  leave  their  wives 
and  mortgage  their  salary  for  five 
months,  we  pick  Small  and  Masem 
in  accordance  with  the  above  logic. 

Besides  Emory,  Princeton  will  take 
126  with  Harding,  finish  second  in 
two  or  three  others.  Yale,  unfortun- 
ately, has  a balanced  team,  few  in- 
dividual champions.  Schaeffer  and 
Zazzi  of  Penn  Sate  cannot  hope  to 
carry  the  load  for  the  Nittany  Lions, 
may  or  may  not  put  on  a whirlwind 
sprint  for  the  title. 

Somewhere  in  the  distance  we  hear 
a sharpening  as  of  many  axes.  The 
line,  gentlemen,  forms  on  the  right. 


Rick  Brown  ’38 

Sports  Editor  of  the  BROWN  AND  WHITE,  Picks  Lehigh 
to  Regain  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Wrestling  Title. 


February,  1938 
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THE  SEA 

ERIC  WEISS  ’39 


My  brother  and  I set  out  and 
we  marched  for  twelve  days 
to  the  north  until  at  dusk  we 
came  to  a little  barren  hill 
covered  with  short  spare  grass  and 
sand.  And  when  we  stood  on  top 
of  the  hill  and  looked  toward  the 
north  we  could  see  where  Polaris 
was  hung  in  the  tail  of  the  Little 
Bear.  Below  Polaris  was  the  sea, 
black  and  white  and  moving,  ever 
moving. 

We  built  a fire  in  a hollow  between 
two  of  the  hills.  We  could  no  longer 
see  the  sea  but  we  could  hear  it  as 
it  rolled  and  crashed  against  the 
shore  all  night.  There  were  strange 
noises  as  if  creatures  dragged  them- 
selves in  the  sand  and  the  ocean 
bubbled  and  talked  but  we  could 
not  make  out  what  it  said.  We  slept 
by  turns  but  not  for  long  for  we 
did  not  know  what  strange  thing 
might  happen  to  one  who  slept  beside 
the  great  sea. 

When  morning  came  we  put  out 
our  fire  and  covered  the  place  with 
sand  so  that  no  one  might  tell  that 
we  had  rested  there.  We  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  little  hill  again 
and  looked  at  the  sea.  In  the  light 
of  the  sun  it  was  green  and  grey  and 
white  and  changing  color  always.  It 
was  closer  now  than  it  had  been  in 
the  night  as  if  it  were  slowly  mov- 
ing after  us,  as  if  it  intended  to 
catch  us.  Waves  stood  up  in  a long 
line  like  a green  wall  and  then  all 
at  once  fell  upon  the  sand  with  a 
great  noise.  The  wave  would  run 
backwai'ds  and  at  the  same  time 
stand  up  and  then  fall  again. 

As  far  as  we  could  see  there  was 
ocean.  The  sky  itself  came  down  at 
last  in  the  far  distance  and  met  the 
sea  in  a great  circle.  The  sea  and 
the  sky  were  huge  and  we  were  sud- 
denly very  small. 


was  not  soft  as  mud  is  in  our  coun- 
try but  was  hard  and  firm  like 
ti'odden  earth. 

The  little  wave  ran  forward  again 
but  this  time  it  did  not  stop  and  I 
heard  my  brother  shout  behind  me  so 
I knew  he  was  watching  me.  I struck 
at  the  wave  with  my  axe  but  it 
kept  on  and  ran  against  my  feet  and 
over  my  ankles.  It  was  cold  and  wet 
but  like  river  water  so  then  I knew 
that  the  wave  was  not  alive. 

I turned  to  call  to  my  brother  but 
he  stood  just  behind  me.  His  axe  was 
in  his  hand  and  he  looked  at  me  as 
if  to  ask  if  I needed  aid.  He  was 
still  afraid  but  he  was  bigger  than  his 
fear  now  for  he  had  come  to  help 
me  against  the  sea. 

“Look”,  I said  as  the  wave  returned 
and  washed  against  my  feet.  I put 
my  cupped  hand  down  into  the  wave 
and  let  the  water  run  out  of  it.  “See, 
it  is  only  water.  It  is  not  alive.”  I 
drank  some  of  the  water  from  my 
hand  but  it  tasted  of  salt  and  was 
not  good  so  I spit  it  out.  And  I 
could  see  the  fear  in  my  brother’s 
eyes  disappear  and  he  was  a man. 

And  he  came  forward  and  we  stood 
together  and  laughed  as  little  chil- 
dren laugh  because  the  sea  was  wash- 
ing over  our  feet  and  we  were  men 
together  again. 


And  my  brother  was  afraid  and  he 
said  to  me,  “Come,  we  have  seen  the 
sea  and  it  is  as  the  old  men  have 
said,  simply  a great  deal  of  water. 
We  have  come  there  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  Now  be  satisfied  and  let 
us  return  to  our  country.” 


But  I was  not  satisfied.  “No,”  I 
said  to  my  brother,  “I  have  come  here 
to  the  sea  and  now  I want  to  touch 
it  and  dip  my  fingers  in  it  and  drink 
of  it.” 

“Why,”  he  asked,  “must  you  al- 
ways tempt  the  Gods.” 

“Because,”  I told  him,  “because 
the  Gods  have  made  me  curious.” 
And  I walked  forward  down  the  lit- 
tle hill  toward  the  sea.  My  palms 
were  sweating  and  my  heart  beat 
faster  but  I could  not  have  turned 
back  if  I had  wanted  to. 

“Stop,”  my  brother  called.  I turned, 
for  he  sounded  frightened.  He 
reached  his  arm  out  to  me  but  he 
did  not  move  nearer  the  water.  His 
lips  trembled.  “The  sea  is  full  of 
great  monsters  that  will  seize  you 
and  the  waves  of  the  sea  are  alive 
and  a poison.  Return  with  me  before 
it  is  too  late.”  He  was  afraid  and 
his  fear  made  a tight  knot  in  my 
belly  for  it  is  not  good  to  hear  your 
brother  whimper. 

I walked 
straight  ahead 
but  I drew  my 
axe  from  my  belt. 

And  as  I came 
near  the  edge  of 
the  water,  a lit- 
tle white  topped 
wave  ran  for- 
ward across  the 
wet  sand  toward 
my  feet.  Then  1 
was  afraid  be- 
cause it  seemed 
that  the  sea  was 
alive.  So  I stood 
still  where  I was 
and  took  a fre.sh 
grip  on  my  axe, 
but  the  wave 
made  itself  small- 
er and  smaller 
and  then  turned 
and  ran  back 
leaving  a line  of 
soft  white  bub- 
bles at  the  furth- 
est point  it  had 
reached.  I thought 
the  sea  was  afraid 
and  I stepped 
forward  again. 

Where  the  sand 
was  wet  it 


Charles  Dent  '40 
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The  annual  conventions  of 
professional  societies  bring  one 
into  contact  with  so  many 
classmates  and  former  associ- 
ates, and  if  one  is  a professor,  with 
so  mnay  former  students,  that  the 
end  of  the  day  leaves  a composite 
picture  clearly  in  one’s  mind  of  the 
kind  of  lives  a whole  profession — its 
geniuses  and  its  rank  and  file — leads. 
It  is  a university  professor’s  serious 
responsibility  to  speculate  upon  the 
excellencies  of  this  composite  life  of 
the  graduates,  and  even  more  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  discover  the  short- 
comings and  mistakes  in  this  life 
that  he  sees,  at  least  insofar  as 
these  shortcomings  can  be  corrected 
by  university  teaching. 

The  Metals  Congress  at  Cleveland 
is  a case  in  point.  The  dozens  of 
classmates,  students,  research  col- 
leagues in  industry,  wives,  children, 
and  clients  one  meets  there  must  be 
fairly  representative.  The  head  of 
each  of  these  families  has  gone  out 
from  college  to  accept  a job,  usually 
in  an  industrial  city,  and  away  from 
his  home.  Each  graduate  has  been 
eager  to  put  his  dearly  won  training 
to  use  and  determined  to  make  a 
success  of  his  career.  Often  he  has 
small  debts  to  pay,  and,  in  order  to 
save  mon-ey  out  of  a salary  of  $100 
or  $125  a month,  he  lives  modestly, 
renting  a room  somewhere  away 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  with  an 
hour’s  streetcar  ride  each  way,  stop- 
ping at  a restaurant  on  the  way 
downtown  for  breakfast  and  again  in 
the  evening — perhaps  after  a swim 
at  the  “Y” — for  dinner.  Maybe  at 
first  he  rooms  at  the  same  house 
with  men  from  the  plant,  but  sooner 
or  later  the  group  is  broken  up  by 
transfers  to  the  company’s  branch 
plants  or  offices. 

The  deep  thrills  in  his  life  come 
from  his  job.  He  is  given  responsi- 
bility. He  is  shown  how  his  successes 
mean  the  company’s  success  against 
stiff  competition.  Money  and  power 
are  put  into  his  hands  in  abundance 
to  experiment  and  to  improve  the 
operations  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
Perhaps  he  is  sent  on  long  trips  for 
the  company,  with  all  expenses  paid, 
and  he  soon  finds  that  all  his  petty 
financial  troubles  fade  as  long  as  he 
does  well  in  his  job. 

His  job  comes  to  be  the  deepest 
interest  of  his  life.  If  he  had  no 
friends  in  the  city  when  he  arrived 
and  has  had  little  or  no  chance  to 
acquire  them,  he  invites  one  of  the 
company  employees  when  he  wants 
a companion  in  the  hours  off  duty, 
perhaps  a stenographer,  and  the 


GENESIS  OF  THE 

ENGINEER’S 

OUTLOOK 

By  Gilbert  E,  Doan, 
Professor  of  Physical 
Metallurgy 

A Teacher  Asks  for  a Broader 
Educational  Base  in  Engineering 
(Reprinted  by  permission  from 
the  Journal  of  Higher  Education, 
January,  1938) 


“company  angle”  thus  prevails 
throughout  his  waking  hours.  Out- 
side his  job  there  is  just  his  room 
at  the  apartment,  with  perhaps  a 
group  at  his  church  made  up  of  other 
young  men  as  homeless  and  alone  as 
he  is.  I remember  becoming  president 
of  a class  of  one  hundred  such  young 
men  at  Cleveland  a year  or  two  after 
1 was  graduated  from  Lehigh.  We 
played  basketball,  went  on  hikes, 
organized  public-speaking  courses, 
and  all  the  rest;  but  almost  every- 
body in  the  group  was,  like  myself, 
a homeless  boy  seeking  a career  in 


the  great  city.  We  could  not  afford 
to  live  at  the  University  Club,  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  really  institution- 
aliz.ed  homelessness. 

The  point  I want  to  make  is  this: 
A young  man  in  a strange  city  soon 
gives  his  entire  life  to  his  job.  His 
interests  already  narrowed  by  spec- 
ialization at  college  or  university,  are 
now  further  restricted  by  the  lack 
of  a balanced  environment  such  as 
family  life  provides,  or  the  rich  com- 
panionship of  his  college  days.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  he  can  talk  noth- 
ing but  business  after  he  is  married? 
Is  it  surprising  that  he  does  not  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  his  family’s 
concerns  or  in  community  or  national 
affairs? 

When  he  has  made  a success  in 
his  professional  career,  when  the 
push  and  hurry  have  led  him  finally 
into  a position  of  some  freedom  from 
petty  details  and  small  jobs,  when 
he  pauses  in  his  progress  to  contem- 
plate what  he  has  built  and  to  ask 
speculatively,  “What  does  it  all 
mean?”  what  is  his  conclusion? 
Simply  this:  He  is  glad  he  has  been 
able  to  provide  well  for  his  family 
and  proud  to  live  with  some  evidence 
of  success.  The  men  at  the  head  of 
his  company  are  men  of  power  and 
position.  He  rejoices  in  his  associa- 
tion with  them.  He  sees  things  at 
the  plant  being  done  better  and 
cheaper  and  perhaps  on  a larger  scale 
than  when  he  came.  He  concludes 
that  after  all  this  is  all  there  is  to 
life. 

Gradually  he  has  groped  his  way 
toward  a solution  of  life’s  larger 
problems.  Usually,  the  solutions  are 
reached,  but  unconsciously,  with  one 
fundamental  viewpoint  uppermost, 
and  that  is,  of  course,  his  company’s 
viewpoint.  Its  interests  and  its  wel- 
fare have  become  the  most  real  and 
worth-while  in  his  world.  His  com- 
pany or  his  profession  holds  the  best 
years  of  his  life.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered first  in  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, local  or  national.  Even  his 
family  must  be  moved  hither  or  yon 
or  neglected  for  months  in  order  that 
his  chief  monument— his  contribu- 
tions to  the  growth  of  his  company 
or  to  his  department  of  it — shall 
stand. 

His  solutions  of  the  larger  social 
problems  of  life  are  his  own,  worked 
out  after  talking  things  over  with  his 
colleagues  at  the  plant  and  reading 
the  newspaper.  Often  he  is  proud 
of  this  independence  of  thought.  His 
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DEMAND  satisfaction,  Sir.  My 
seconds  will  see  you  in  the 
I morning” — so  runs  the  tradi- 
tional dueling  challenge.  But 
in  the  heyday  of  the  sword  duel  in 
England  (in  the  17th  century)  the 
invitation  was  put  more  abruptly. 
Shakespeare  provides  the  classical 
example  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  when 
Mercution  issues  his  challenge  with 
a curt: 

“Tybalt,  You  Rat-catcher,  will  you 
walk?” 

The  origin  of  this  peculiar  chal- 
lenge goes  back  to  the  year  1547. 
The  place  was  the  Royal  Champ  Clos, 
or  dueling  lists  at  Paris.  The  fore- 
most spectator  was  Henri  II,  King 
of  France.  The  occasion  was  a “trial 
by  combat”  between  the  Sieur  De 
Jarnac  and  the  King’s  favorite.  Lord 
Chastaigneraie. 

In  a rash  moment  De  Jarnac  had 
asserted  that  Chastaigneraie  had  un- 
due familiarity  with  his  own  mother- 
in-law.  In  that  tempetuous  day  there 
was  only  one  answer — the  public 
“trial  by  combat.” 

De  Jarnac  was  in  a bad  spot.  His 
opponent  was  considerably  his  sup- 
erior in  strength  and  sword  skill, 
the  leading  duelist  in  the  court  of  the 
King  and,  incidentally,  a cocksure 
braggart.  But  there  was  no  escape 
since  King  Henri  had  ordered  the 
trial  to  take  place. 

To  make  the  best  of  a poor  sit- 
uation, De  Jarnac  hired  an  Italian 
fencing  master.  Captain  Caizo.  For 
days  before  the  duel  they  practiced 
swordplay.  Meanwhile,  Chastaigner- 
aie, in  his  confidence,  bothered  neither 
with  practice  or  training.  Neverthe- 
less the  wagers  all  favored  him  and 


EN  GARDE! 

The  Last  of  Two 
Articles  on  the  History  of 
Swordplay  by 

JAMES  BRIGHT  ’39 

Captain  of  Lehigh  Fencing 


even  the  King  bet  heavily. 

At  the  time  for  the  duel  the  two 
men  came  out  into  the  grounds 
completely  armored  and  each  having 
a single  sword  and  a buckler  (a  type 
of  small  shield) . Then  each  man 
swore  on  the  four  Gospels: 

1.  That  his  cause  was  just. 

2.  That  the  cause  of  his  enemy  was 
unjust. 

3.  That  he  had  no  magical  device 
on  his  body  or  his  weapon  to 
injure  his  opponent. 

King  Henri  ordered  the  duel  to 
start.  Each  man  circled  warily  as  he 
tried  a few  cautious  thrusts  and  cuts. 
Suddenly  De  Jarnac  feinted  (pre- 
tended) a hard  cut  at  his  opponent’s 
head.  Chastaigneraie  quickly  raised 
his  sword  and  buckler  to  protect 
his  head.  Then  Jarnac  brought  his 
sword  down  outside  and  behind  his 
opponent’s  knee  and  leaped  back, 
pressing  the  edge  of  the  blade  against 
the  tendons.  Again  he  cut,  this  time 
with  more  force  and  completely 
severed  the  tendons  and  part  of  the 
bone.  Chastaigneraie  attempted  to 
stay  on  his  feet  but  could  not — he 
was  “hamstrung.” 

De  Jarnac  offered  him  his  life  and 
so  he  survived  the  fight,  but  a few 
hours  later,  rather  than  live  to  face 
disgrace,  he  tore  off  his  bandages 


Photo  of  the  .Author  (right-center)  in  Sabre 
Duel,  by  Harry  Hammond  '38;  Photostats  from 
Barbasetti’s  ‘'The  Art  of  the  Foil.” 

and  bled  to  death. 

The  trick  cut  which  won  the  duel 
for  Jarnac  acquired  such  fame  that 
it  became  known  as  the  Coup  de  Jar- 
nac. It  was  considered  somewhat  un- 
derhand although  it  was  really  an 
intelligent  attack,  for  it  struck  at 
the  only  unarmored  part  of  the  body. 

Meantime  King  Henri,  desolate  at 
the  loss  of  his  favorite,  vowed  that 
trial  by  battle  should  never  again 
take  place  in  his  kingdom.  He  kept 
his  vow  and  the  Jarnac  affair  was 
the  last  duel  to  take  place  in  the 
public  lists  of  France. 

Pugnacious  and  sensitive  natures 
of  the  day  who  felt  that  they  must 
settle  their  differences  with  blood 
were  obliged  to  journey  to  territory 
where  the  duel  was  looked  upon  more 
kindly.  As  travel  was  difficult  in 
those  days,  the  habit  developed  of 
withdrawing  to  a nearby  field  (with 
a friend  who  would  see  fair  play 
done)  and  fighting  the  duel  in  seclu- 
sion. This  was  known  as  the  duello 
a la  mazza. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  challenge 
then  became,  “Will  you  walk  with 
me  in  the  field?”  or,  as  Shakespeare 
shortened  it: 

“ . . . will  you  walk?” 

Previous  to  the  Jarnac  duel,  armed 
combat  on  foot  before  the  public 
went  back  to  the  city  of  Magdeburg, 
when  in  the  year  of  946  a duel  was 
held  at  the  order  of  Henry  the  Fow- 
ler, Count  of  Saxony.  The  tactics  used 
in  this  duel  were  those  of  hundreds 

continued  on  page  seventeen 
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A LARGE  full  moon 
arose  as  the  drag 
rolled  through  sparse 
pine  country.  I stretch- 
ed out  along  the  planked 
walk,  twined  my  arms  under 
the  planking.  My  head 
throbbed  in  the  cold  night. 
But  I soon  fell  asleep  from 
exhaustion. 

When  I awoke,  I smelled 
smoke.  The  jolting  of  the 
cars  had  made  my  feet  slide 
off  the  planking.  The  shift 
of  weight  squeezed  my  fing- 
ers in  the  cracks  where  they 
were  wedged,  and  when  I 


“I  caught  a freight  out  of  town.” 


climbed  aboard.  Cautiously, 
I walked  toward  the  tender. 

A heavy  man  dressed  in 
civilian  clothes  dropped 
down  the  baggage  car  and 
started  towards  me.  I for- 
got all  about  the  ride  and 
lit  out.  He  stopped  and 
shouted  after  me  “Get  on 
the  train  and  I’m  surer  than 
hell  gonna  shake  you  off 
thirty  miles  from  nowhere.” 
I took  him  at  his  word  and 
stood  by  the  edge  of  the 
tracking  as  the  great  engine 
gave  a snort  of  steam  and 
slowly  began  rolling.  The 


HOBBY:  Hobo 


pulled  them  out  a blue-red  line  ran 
across  each  set  of  fingers  where  they 
had  been  compressed. 

We  were  passing  through  heavily 
wooded  country.  A forest  fire  was 
smoldering  to  one  side  of  the  right  of 
way.  Every  now  and  then,  it  would 
blaze  up  in  sections.  Smoke  made 
the  air  a dense  fog.  Through  it  the 
morning  sun  began  its  ghost-like  ap- 
proach. It  would  be  an  hour  before 
the  rays  would  warm.  The  fire  in 
the  forest  made  me  chill  the  more, 
by  contrast.  But  the  train  soon  passed 
from  the  smoke.  I could  then  see  we 
were  in  a majestic  mountainous  reg- 
ion, heavily  wooded  with  pine.  This 
was  the  “Feather  River  Route,”  of 
the  Western  Pacific.  Suddenly,  the 
monotony  of  the  pine  was  broken 
by  a clearing  in  which  lay  a small 
railroad  town. 

I felt  cold  and  hungry  and  dropped 
off  and  found  a coffee  pot  where  I 
ate  and  warmed  myself  at  a wood 
stove.  A little  later  that  morning  a 
passenger  came  roaring  and  stopped  to 
take  water.  I thought  that  this  might 
be  a fine  fast  way  to  ride  into  Salt 
Lake  if  I could  only  get  on  the  tender. 

The  pipe  from  the  water  tank  was 
swung  up  still  pouring.  A trainman 
tested  the  air  under  the  cars,  the 
engineer  finished  oiling  the  bearings 
of  the  huge  hissing  monster  and 


FRA^K  I\ORRIS  ’40 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 

“If  in  20  years  from  now  I’m 
not  successful  in  business,  I think 
I’d  like  to  be  a Hobo  again.”  These 
were  the  sentiments  of  Frank  Nor- 
ris in  a discussion  with  the  editors 
before  he  undertook  this,  his  first 
effort  at  writing. 

The  proposition  isn’t  as  prepos- 
terous as  it  first  seems.  Reading 
his  article,  we  can  see  in  his  No- 
madic, irresponsible  experiences 
the  life  that  many  of  us  dream  of 
following  but  can  scarcely  consid- 
er. We  envy  the  poet  who  can  fol- 
low his  fancies  and  fulfill  them 
without  becoming  disillusioned  by 
the  dirt.v,  the  commonplace  and 
the  practical  aspects  of  the  ad- 
venture. To  Frank,  all  these  are  a 
vital  absorbing  part  of  the  excite- 
ment of  free  living. 

Last  month  we  followed  the 
writer  from  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  to  California.  He 
was  on  his  way  home  when  he 
was  knocked  off  the  side  of  a fast 
freight  by  an  unseen  rail  switch 
and  badly  bruised.  But  he  man- 
aged to  catch  the  next  set  of  cars 
that  rolled  by  and  hoist  his  weary 
body  aboard. 

This  is  the  second  of  three  in- 
stallments. 


engineer  leaned  out  of  the  car,  smiled 
at  me  and  sang  out:  “Better  luck 
next  time,  son.”  He  had  seen  the  little 
skit. 

I spent  the  next  few  hours  walk- 
ing among  the  tracking  of  the  yard. 
Endless  strings  of  old  wooden  cars 
were  there:  boxcars,  coaches,  and 
some  dining  cars  elaborately  decor- 
ated inside  and  badly  weathered  out- 
side— “bad  order  cars”  they’re  called. 
They  are  side-tracked  for  either  re- 
pairs or  disposal.  These  old  wooden 
cars  had  tension  rods  under  their 
frames.  In  the  old  days  of  hoboing, 
boes  used  to  stretch  out  along  these 
rods  under  the  cars.  There  aren’t 
any  now,  but  hopping  a freight  is 
still  called  “riding*  the  rods”  by  the 
outsider. 

In  the  early  afternoon,  I caught 
a freight  out  of  town.  We  crossed 
more  mountain  country.  We  climbed 
to  regions  where  the  pine  grow  sparse 
and  small.  Tamaracs  grew  in  strange 
wind  blown  shapes.  At  the  division 
pass  of  Winnemucca,  we  changed  our 
engine  and  caboose  crews.  Night  came 
on  and  we  rolled  out  of  mountain 
country  and  again  into  bad  land  and 
desert.  It  grew  bitterly  cold,  and  as 
the  train  jolted  along,  I slept  fit- 
fully in  the  reefer  of  a small  car. 
About  two  in  the  morning,  the  drag 
rolled  into  the  division  point  of  Elko 
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Nevada,  I got  off  the  train  and  had 
just  found  myself  an  empty  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  night  in,  when  the 
second  section  of  the  train  came  in. 
About  twenty  boes  got  off  it.  They 
walked  in  a group  past  the  car  in 
which  I was  trying  to  sleep.  I heard 
them  talking  about  going  to  a trans- 
ients camp  for  a meal.  This  sounded 
good  to  me  and  I got  out  of  the  car 
and  walked  to  the  camp  with  them. 
The  place  was  dark  but  that  didn’t 
hold  them.  They  banged  on  the  door 
of  the  bunkhouse,  got  the  cook  out 
of  bed  and  told  him  they  wanted  to 
eat.  Much  to  my  surprise,  the  cook 
got  dressed  and  made  up  a meal  of 
Canadian  bacon  and  eggs  — better 
than  you  get  in  the  I'estaurants. 

The  next  morning,  I caught  an 
empty  on  a drag  rolling  east.  When 
my  eyes  got  accustomed  to  the  dark- 
ness inside  the  car,  I saw  that  among 
the  seven  or  eight  people  in  it,  there 
were  two  women.  With  them  were 
two  men  and  a child  about  two  years 
old,  sleeping  in  the  corner  on  a pile 
of  blankets  and  clothing.  The  child 
slept  through  the  jolting  of  the  car, 
the  rumbling  of  the  wheels  and  the 
noisy  banging  of  two  metal  tension 
straps  which  had  broken  loose  and 
slapped  against  the  roof  of  the  car. 

The  train  rolled  on  and  I got  ac- 
quainted with  the  group.  The  older 
woman  was  about 
twenty-two,  it  was  her 
child  and  she  was  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  men. 

The  younger  girl,  her 
sister,  had  a red  face, 
splotched,  and  pimply. 

I judged  her  to  be  no 
older  than  eighteen. 

Both  men  were  small, 
unshaven  and  very 
dirty.  All  four  sprawl- 
ed about.  Their  faces 
were  as  emotionless  as 
clay  busts  only  half 
finished.  I talked  with 
one  of  the  men  ’till  I 
found  out  a little  of 
their  story.  They  had 
driven,  in  an  old  Chev- 
rolet to  California 
where  they  were  to  see 
relatives  about  work. 

At  the  California  bord- 
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“Curly  Duchrez  is  King.  Curly  gets 
what  he  wants.” 

er,  they  were  stopped  and  not  allowed 
to  go  on  because  of  vagrancy  laws — 
they  did  not  have  enough  money  to 
show  or  prove  themselves  capable  of 
self  support.  Their  car  broke  down 
about  the  same  time.  The  men  had 
ridden  freight  before,  so  they  decided 
to  take  the  women  and  child  home 
that  way.  On  the  way  back  they 
never  rode  anything  but  empties  and 


always  caught  them  at  a standstill. 
Yard  hands  were  very  good  to  them, 
sometimes  giving  them  their  lunches. 

The  child  awoke  and  began  to  cry. 
The  mother  took  him  to  the  corner 
of  the  car  to  relieve  him. 

It  was  bad  riding.  The  hot  sun 
shone  on  the  metal  roof  of  the  car 
heating  th.e  air  inside.  Odors  of  dust, 
the  child’s  dirt,  and  perspiring  bodies 
made  the  air  hard  to  breathe.  The 
metal  straps  kept  banging  away.  The 
thi'ee  other  boes  in  the  cars  stayed 
at  one  end  and  scowled  at  the  four. 

We  came  to  a stop  in  the  desert. 
A brakie  came  by  and  hearing  the 
child  cry,  looked  in.  He  called  the 
child  and  it  toddled  over  to  him  still 
crying.  He  reached  out  his  hand  to 
the  child.  The  child  got  frightened 
and  ran  back  to  its  mother.  The 
brakie  walked  on  and  we  again  rolled 
on  in  the  desert.  After  another  hour 
or  so,  the  train  stopped  again.  The 
brakie  came  by  and  slid  a paper  bag 
across  the  floor  of  the  car  to  one  of 
the  men.  They  started  to  eat  what 
was  in  it  and  gave  the  child  an 
orange  to  suck  on. 

From  the  desert  we  passed  on  to 
the  salt  flats  of  ancient  Lake  Bon- 
neville. It  seemed  as  if  we  were  pass- 
ing through  a section  where  snow 
had  come  and  frozen  into  a crust.  The 
sun  shone  on  icelike  salt  and  glared 
back  again  into  the 
still  dry  air.  The 
place  was  a hell  of 
dry  heat.  Occasion- 
ally, we  would  pass 
road  gangs  working 
in  pith  helmets, 
their  bodies  bare  to 
the  waist  and  burn- 
ed black.  Early  that 
evening,  we  came 
into  Salt  Lake. 

In  the  yard  I ask- 
ed a switch  man 
when  the  next  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande 
Western  was  rolling 
East.  I wanted  to 
ride  that  road  be- 
cause I had  heard  of 
its  startling  moun- 
tain passes.  A drag 
was  leaving  in  an 
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A MAIL  carrier  discovers  gold 
in  the  early  ’70’s — Lehigh  has 
an  operating  surplus  during 
the  ’30’s. 

Between  these  two  lies  a complex 
story  about  investments,  bequests, 
friendships,  litigations,  speculations, 
disappointments,  and  success.  It  is 


South  Mountain 

GOLD 

R.  F.  Feilbach  ’38  and  Milton 
Spiiberg  ’39  Investigate  the 

Source  of  Lehigh’s  Surplus 

the  story  of  “Lehigh’s  Gold  Mine.” 

The  mail  carrier  . . . “Chicken  Bill” 
Lovell  they  called  him  . . . was  walk- 
ing through  Mosquito  Pass  when  he 
stumbled  upon  an  outcrop  of  the 
precious  metal.  Right  then  his  mail 
carrying  career  ended.  He  staked  his 
claim  there  on  London  Mountain, 
Colorado,  and  started  taking  out  ore. 

Very  soon  speculative  interests 
heard  about  this  rich  claim  in  the 
Colorado  Rockies,  seven  miles  from 
Leadville  as  the  cow  flies,  75  miles 
away  by  road.  They  acquired  the 
mine  and  sold  stock  in  the  East.  The 
company  was  called  the  London  Con- 
solidated Mining,  Milling  and  Smelt- 
ing Company. 

About  ten  years  after  the  discovei-y, 
all  of  the  company’s  bond  issue  was 
bought  up  by  three  men — Franklin 
H.  Storey,  a Boston  capitalist;  Hugh 
A.  Jewett,  a New  York  lawyer;  and 
E.  P.  Wilbur,  who  made  the  invest- 
ment for  Mary  and  Harry  Packer, 
son  and  daughter  of  the  founder  of 
Lehigh  University  and  for  Mrs.  Wil- 
bur. 

The  three  men  formed  a triplicate 
agreement  and  foreclosed  on  the  mine 
property.  Each  sank  a considerable 
sum  of  money  in  the  project  and 
waited  for  returns.  Very  little  was 
received.  The  claim  seemed  to  be 
mined  out. 

Jewett,  a short  time  later,  was  tak- 
ing a trip  out  West.  He  decided  to 
stop  off  and  see  the  mine.  Getting 
to  Fair  Play,  the  town  nearest  the 
mine,  he  looked  up  the  superintend- 
ent. He  found  him  living  in  the  big- 
gest house  in  town  with  several 
women  of  slightly  doubtful  morals. 
Jewett  thereupon  asked  to  be  shown 
the  mine.  The  superintendent  ap- 
peared rather  reluctant,  insisting 
that  the  high  altitude  would  be  too 


The  Mine  on  London  Mountain 


severe  on  a man  Jewett’s  age!  But 
Jewett  aso  insisted  that  he  wanted 
to  see  the  mine.  So  they  both  went. 

Expecting  to  And  a scene  of  activ- 
ity, all  Jewett  found  was  a watch- 
man sitting  in  front  of  the  tunnel, 
calmly  smoking  a pipe  . . . The  new 
superintendent  arrived  a week  later. 

About  this  time,  Jewett’s  son,  Wil- 
liam K.  Jewett,  was  an  undergrad- 
uate at  Williams  College  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Sigma  Phi  fraternity  there. 
In  1887  young  Jewett  helped  install 
a new  chapter  at  Lehigh  and  Warren 
A.  Wilbur  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  Lehigh  fraternity. 
From  this  connection  grew  a warm 
friendship  which  later  meant  a great 
deal  to  Lehigh  as  well  as  to  Wilbur 
and  Jewett. 

Both  the  elder  Jewett  and  Franklin 
Storey  died  before  1898  and  E.  P. 
Wilbur  continued  to  run  the  mine 
for  his  clients  and  for  the  estates 
of  his  former  partners.  Returns  were 
still  meager;  Wilbur  decided  to  sell 
if  he  could  do  so  profitably. 

Now  young  Jewett  had  graduated 
from  Williams.  His  lungs  were  poor 
and  the  doctors  decided  that  Colorado 
Springs  was  the  place  for  him.  He 
was  there  for  some  time;  the  bracing 
air  healed  his  lungs  and  he  regained 
health.  One  day  he  made  the  trip 
over  to  London  Mountain  to  inspect 
the  mine  which  had  been  such  a 
disappointment  to  his  father.  The  ore 
was  low-grade,  but  there  was  a lot 
of  it  as  far  as  he  could  determine, 
and  only  part  of  the  holdings  had 
been  worked.  He  advised  Wilbur  not 
to  sell,  so  the  latter  leased  the  mine 
from  1900  to  1910  instead  of  getting 


rid  of  it.  This  was  a period  in  which 
lots  of  high-grade  ore  was  found  and 
the  mine  proved  highly  profitable. 

Then,  just  as  several  times  before, 
the  mine  seemed  to  be  worked  out, 
although  during  the  next  eight  years 
some  ore  was  mined. 

Up  to  the  terminations  of  the  lease, 
Wilbur,  who  died  in  1910,  had  been 
operating  the  mine  under  the  orig- 
inal agreement  between  himself  and 
the  elder  Jewett  and  Storey,  both 
now  dead.  In  1913  came  the  forma- 
tion of  a stock  company,  and  the 
owners  of  the  claims  turned  in  their 
properties.  Each  took  shares  of  stock 
in  proportion  to  their  holdings.  The 
London  Mines  and  Milling  Company 
came  into  being. 

Here  for  the  first  time  Lehigh  came 
directly  into  the  picture.  When  the 
estate  of  Harry  E.  Packer  was  set- 
tled in  1916,  the  University  received 
870  shares  of  stock  in  the  London 
Mines  and  Milling  Company.  On  the 
basis  of  returns  received,  the  Uni- 
versity promptly  listed  the  stock  on 
its  books  at  a book  value  of  one 
dollar  a share — total  assets,  $870. 

Jewett  entered  again.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  mine  was  worked 
out — it  couldn’t  be.  The  trouble  was 
that  operations  weren’t  at  the  right 
place.  What  was  needed  was  a tun- 
nel on  the  south  slope  of  London 
Mountain,  on  the  other  side  from  the 
original  tunnels.  Jewett  visited  stock- 
holders, spoke  to  them,  explained 
matters;  finally  in  1918  they  granted 
him  funds  out  of  the  treasury  to 
dig  his  tunnel.  He  used  up  these 
funds — found  no  gold.  Back  he  went 

continued  on  pajic  twenty-seven 
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continued  from  pafie  nine 

of  years  of  rough  and  tumble  fight- 
ing with  weapons.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt made  to  analyze  the  science 
of  handling  weapons  ’till  the  year 
of  1410  when  the  first  book  on  duel- 
ing and  swordplay  appeared.Fior  De 
Battaglia  or  Flower  of  Battle  was 
written  by  an  Italian  in  that  year. 
The  book  was  a compilation  of  the 
various  tricks  which  could  be  used 
to  overcome  the  opponent  (with  little 
regard  for  fair  play) . 

TalhofEer,  a German,  wrote  his 
Feuchtbuch,  or  Fencing  Manuel  in 
1443  and  rapidly  was  followed  by 
other  masters  who  founded  schools 
and  systems  of  fencing  in  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Hungary,  and 
England. 

None  of  those  books  or  masters 
taught  much  on  the  actual  technique 
of  handling  the  sword  ’till  the  year 
of  1517  when  another  Italian,  Mar- 
ozzo,  wrote  II  Duello  (The  Duel). 
This  perhaps  marked  the  beginnings 
of  real  swordplay.  Here  Captain 
Caizo  learned  the  trick  cut  which  he 
taught  to  De  Jarnac,  and  here  began 
the  trend  to  the  use  of  the  single 
sword  held  in  one  hand  (for  duel- 
ing). 

The  greatest  advance  of  sword- 
play, which  changed  the  conduct  and 
technique  of  the  duel  and  resulted 
in  the  modern  system  of  fencing,  oc- 
curred around  1553  when  Agrippa 
and  Viggiani  wrote  and  taught  the 
use  of  the  point  for  thrusting  rather 
than  sole  reliance  on  the  cut  or  blow. 
This  teaching  was  bitterly  resisted  in 
many  schools  but  especially  in  Eng- 
land. The  first  book  on  swordplay 
in  English  was  written  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  these  Italian  teach- 
ers: Paradoxes  of  Defense;  with  An 
Admonition  to  the  Noble,  Ancient, 
Victorious,  Valiant,  and  Most  Brave 
Nation  of  Englishmen,  to  beware  of 
False  Teachers  of  Defense,  by  George 
Silver  (1599). 

Silver  said  that  every  time  a duel 
was  fought  using  the  Italian  method, 
one  or  both  men  were  slain.  As  a 
test  of  the  skill  and  ability  of  the 
Italian  fencing  teachers  he  proposed 
a trial,  “ . . . three  bouts  apiece  with 
three  of  the  best  English  Maisters 
of  Defence,  and  three  bouts  apeece 
with  three  unskilful  valiant  men, 
and  three  bouts  apeece  with  three 
resolute  men  half  drunke.” 

But  in  spite  of  Silver’s  objections 
the  duel  became,  in  general,  sword- 


play in  which  the  use  of  the  point 
predominated. 

When  the  duello  a la  mazza  started 
as  the  result  of  King  Henri’s  vow,  the 
use  of  seconds  was  established.  An- 
other French  duel  changed  the  con- 
duct of  the  “field  of  honor.”  In  1578 
the  Sier  de  Dunes  had  words  with 
a favorite  of  the  King,  M.  De  Quelus, 
concerning  a lady.  One  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  two  principals  with  two  sec- 
onds each  took  the  field  to  settle 
the  quarrel.  Sunday  afternoon  the 
Sieur  de  Dunes,  slightly  wounded  in 
the  arm,  left  for  parts  unknown.  On 
the  field  lay  two  dead  seconds,  an- 


other died  soon,  a fourth  was  dis- 
figured for  life,  and  the  King’s  fav- 
orite died  shortly  after  the  fight.  The 
custom  of  fighting  among  seconds  was 
started.  For  the  next  75  years  it  was 
wise  to  choose  good  swordsmen  for 
your  seconds. 

During  this  time  the  Kings  and 
Cardinals  issued  edicts  and  laws 
against  dueling,  but  meantime  each 
was  hiring  the  best  swordsmen  in 
Europe  to  enlist  in  his  private  guard, 
and  then  turning  them  loose  on  each 
other  throughout  Paris.  This  was  the 
day  of  D’Artagnan  and  the  Queen’s 
Muskeeters  and  many  a narrow  street 
at  sometime  echoed  the  cry  of,  “Hola, 
les  Guardes!  A Moi!  A moi!” 

The  duel  flourished  until  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  XIV,  who  had  the  habit 
of  enforcing  his  laws.  It  was  death 
to  be  caught  fighting  a duel,  or  even 
having  part  in  it,  so  seconds  were 
dispensed  with  and  a new  type  of 
duel  appeared.  This  was  the  rencon- 
tre, or  apparently  accidental  meeting. 


If  a gentleman  strolling  in  the 
woods  was  suddenly  attacked,  could 
he  be  blamed  for  defending  himself? 
It  was  peculiar  that  the  one  who 
survived  was  always  the  one  who  had 
been  attacked  but  nothing  could  be 
proved  as  there  were  no  witnesses. 

By  the  .early  18th  century  seconds 
were  again  taking  part  but  only  to 
arrange  details.  The  small  sword  was 
developed  to  bring  swordplay  to  the 
peak  of  deadliness  and  many  great 
swordsmen  lived  and  died  by  “but- 
ton butchering”  which  Silver  and 
Shakespeare’s  swordsmen  hated. 

One  of  the  last  great  duels  was 


fought  by  the  marvelous  French  mul- 
atto swordsman,  who,  to  settle  a feud 
between  his  regiment  in  Napoleon’s 
army  and  an  Italian  regiment,  killed 
or  seriously  wounded  the  fifteen  best 
Italian  fencers  in  quick  succession. 

Dueling  and  Fencing  Today 

The  sword  duel,  while  uncommon, 
is  still  known  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Hungary,  and  among  the  Latin  peo- 
ples. The  German  students  duel  with 
Schlagers,  or  German  sabres,  scarce- 
ly deserves  the  nanre  of  duel.  It  is 
more  correctly  a test  of  ability  to 
stand  pain.  There  is  little  originality 
and  latitude  in  attack  allowed.  Very 
specialized  rules  are  followed,  mak- 
ing for  an  artificial  fight.  It  is  hope- 
lessly conventionalized. 

There  are  two  weapons  used  in 
modern  dueling;  the  dueling  rapier, 
and  the  dueling  sabre.  The  dueling 
rapier  has  a blade  about  35  inches 
long.  The  blade  is  of  diamond-shaped 
cross  section  except  for  the  last  6 
coutimipd  oil  following  page 


‘Aintcha  glad  we  came  formal,  Delia?” 
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or  7 inches  which  are  likely  to  be 
rounded.  The  blade  tapers  from  about 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  wide  at  the 
hilt  to  a needle  point.  The  last  few 
inches  are  just  like  a steel  knitting 
needle.  Only  the  point  is  sharp. 

The  dueling  sabre  has  a razor- 
sharp  edge,  a sharp  point,  and  the 
first  third  of  the  back  edge  is  also 
sharp.  Contrary  to  opinion,  it  is  not 
heavy  like  the  cavalry  sabre.  With 
a razor  blade  you  don’t  chop,  you 
slice.  Weight  would  only  be  a handi- 
cap. The  sabre  can  also  be  used  for 
thrusting  although  not  quite  as  ef- 
ficiently as  the  rapier. 

The  rapier,  then,  is  essentially  a 
skewering  weapon  which  can  be  only 
used  with  the  point.  The  sabre  can 
both  cut  and  thrust. 

As  early  as  1500  blunted  swords 
were  used  to  practice  new  strokes 
and  thrusts.  A practice  weapon  for 
each  type  of  dueling  weapon  was  de- 
veloped. From  such  practice,  fenc- 
ing sprung. 

The  practice  weapon  for  the  duel- 
ing rapier  is  known  and  used  in  fenc- 
ing today  as  the  Epee.  Theoretically 
the  epee  bout  is  dueling  for  first 
blood.  Therefore  the  winner  is  de- 
cided as  the  first  man  to  get  a single 
touch.  But  the  element  of  luck  enters 
in  so  strongly  that  the  bout  is  sett- 
led as  being  won  by  the  first  man 
to  get  two  and  sometimes  three 
touches.  This  gives  the  skilful  fencer 
his  chance.  A touch  is  considered 
to  be  any  contact  of  the  point  on  the 
opponent’s  body  which  would  draw 
blood  if  the  point  were  sharp.  The 
target  is  anywhere  on  the  person  of 
the  opponent  including  the  mask.  On 
the  end  of  the  epee  is  fixed  a “point 
d’arret”  which  consists  of  three  small 
sharp  points  about  an  eighth  inch 
long  and  arranged  triangularly 
around  the  axis  of  the  sword.  In 
the  center  of  these  points  a little 
drop  of  red  liquid  is  put  so  that  a 
mark  will  be  left  when  the  point 
d’arret  makes  a good  contact  on  the 
opponent’s  body. 

In  the  course  of  practicing  with 
the  epee,  need  was  felt  for  a very 
light  practice  sword  with  which  to 
develop  speed,  control,  and  subtle- 
ness. From  this  need  the  foil  was  des- 
igned. The  foil  has  little  practical 
utility  as  a dueling  weapon  except 
that  it  trains  one  for  the  epee  (which 
trains  one  for  the  dueling  rapier) . 
The  foil  is  very  light  and  has  a 
smaller  guard  or  hilt  than  the  epee. 

continued  on  page  twenty 
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THE  CONSTANT  LOVER 


Guess  I’ll  write  my  girl  a poem — 
Females  like  to  have  you  show  ’em 
That  your  intellect’s  below  ’em. 

* I'fi 

Think  I’ll  quote  some  top-notch  lovers, 
Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and  some  others. 


Well,  here  goes,  so  hold  your  nose. 

❖ ❖ 

“Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting. 

Every  wise  man’s  son  doth  know.” 
“Number,  please,”  was  your  first  greeting, 
(Pop  was  no  Phi  Beta  though). 


“A  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 
Doth  ask  a drink  divine”; 

So  from  the  day  I saw  your  eyes 
I’ve  asked  for  beer  instead  of  wine. 

V ^ V 

God,  what  rot;  I should  be  shot. 

^ if 

There  goes  Sally  down  the  street 
To  the  store.  Her  figure’s  neat. 

❖ * * 

“I  could  not  love  thee,  Dear,  so  much. 

Loved  I not  honor  more.” 

I’ll  mail  my  poem  on  the  way 
With  Sally  to  the  store. 

Frank  Kemmer  ’39 
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contimu’d  from  page  eighteen 

It  is  much  more  flexible  since  the 
blade  cross  section  is  square. 

In  foil,  the  target  is  roughly  the 
lines  of  a vest  with  a high  collar. 
Five  touches  constitute  the  bout.  The 
foil  is  solely  a sport  in  itself  re- 
quiring the  ultimate  in  coordination 
of  hand,  eye,  and  judgment.  The 
point,  only,  is  used  to  make  touches. 

Sabre  has  develop.ed  from  the  light 
dueling  sabre  and  a light  practice 
weapon  for  the  cavalry  sabre.  Single- 
stick is  also  practice  for  the  sabre. 
Five  touches  again  constitute  the 
bout  but  the  target  is  anywhere  above 
the  waist  including  the  arms  and 
head.  Both  cuts  and  points  count  as 
touches. 

Fencers  are  frequently  asked  why 
they  require  so  many  judges  for  their 
bouts  and  why  these  always  argue. 


^ ^..’1  ' 


<. 


The  reason  is  simple.  Fencing  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  hitting  the 
other  man  without  being  hit  oneself. 
If  the  two  men  hit  each  other  sim- 
ultaneously who’s  touch  is  it?  This 
is  for  the  judges  to  decide.  Their 
other  function  is  to  see  and  call  out 
when  a touch  is  made.  To  decide 
the  touch  when  hits  are  simultaneous 
there  is  one  fundamental  rule:  The 
fencers  must  follow  the  “order  of 
play”.  That  means,  if  attacked,  you 
must  defend  yourself  before  counter- 
attacking your  opponent.  In  light- 
ning-fast movement  this  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  But  if  prolonged 
argumentation  results  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  judges  are  either  in- 
competent or  someone  is  attempting 
favoritism. 

Some  have  questioned  the  judging 

continued  on  followinj;  paj»e 
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of  meets  at  Lehigh.  Imagine  the  Laf- 
ayette football  game  being  refereed 
by  the  opposing  captains  and  with 
substitutes  acting  as  umpire  and  head 
linesman.  Would  there  be  any  argu- 
ments? Yet  that’s  how  our  college 
teams  manage. 

Do  you  ever  get  hurt  in  fencing? 
In  foil,  unless  a blade  should  break, 
the  answer  is  no.  Occasionally  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  epee  point  rip 
through  the  canvas  jacket  and 
scratches  or  gashes  which  require 
stitches  are  not  uncommon.  In  sabre 
fencing  welts  are  inevitable  in  any 
hard  bout.  Under  strain  the  contest- 


“Sure  the  Siamese  Twins  are  good. 
But  they’ve  a tough  time  making 
weight.” 


ants  hit  hard  and  the  light  blades 
whip  leaving  welts  which  seem  to 
burn  like  fire.  A severe  welt  will 
turn  an  area  as  big  as  your  hand 
into  a nasty  looking  black  blue  spot. 
Occasionally  a blow  may  break  a 
small  vein.  A painful  “strawberry” 
results. 

Fencing  requires  speed,  control, 
and  coordination  to  a degree  that  is 
not  found  in  the  more  common 
sports.  After  ten  minutes  of  fast 
fencing  the  fencer  is  wringing  wet 
from  head  to  foot,  his  arm  is  scarce- 
ly able  to  move  a 15  ounce  weapon, 
and  he  will  be  breathing  heavily. 

Each  instant  the  fencer  is  under 
tremendous  strain.  He  must  deceive 
his  opponent;  he  must  analyze  the 
opponent’s  threat;  and  he  must  guard 
himself  with  an  incredibly  fast  move- 
ment if  he  is  to  beat  the  opponent’s 
blade  to  the  attacked  region.  It  takes 
all  the  nervous  energy  in  the  system 
to  be  “set”  for  what  may  come. 

The  fascination  of  laying  a trap 
for  the  opponent,  of  outguessing  him, 
of  just  you  and  he  on  the  fencing 
strip  and  only  a good  blade  between 
you  and  theoretical  death — it  has  a 
thrill  all  of  its  own. 
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continued  from  page  eight 
solutions  are  not  made  in  the  broad 
and  mellow  light  of  the  understand- 
ing of  man’s  problems  that  has  come 
shining  down  to  us  through  the  ages 
from  statesmen  and  philosophers. 
The  engineer’s  education  today  pro- 
vides no  such  cultural  foundation. 
The  high  schools  should,  but  they  do 
not.  His  solutions  are  not  made 
even  in  the  light  of  a knowledge  of 
present-day  social  diagnosis,  for  the 
average  professional  man  is  sure  he 
cannot  afford  the  time  to  read  these 
things.  If  the  above-average  man 
does  not  prefer  subordinates  who 
think  only  in  terms  of  the  company’s 
welfare,  he  is  regarded  as  an  imprac- 
tical dabbler.  Can  the  American 
economic  system,  with  its  complicated 
interrelations  and  delicate  balance, 
survive  if  no  wider  vision  than  is 
essential  to  the  company’s  welfare  is 
displayed  by  the  small  but  highly 
important  group  of  citizens  who  are 
graduates  from  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities? Can  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  American  survival  be  left  to 
our  office-seeking  professional  poli- 
ticians? 

Thus  have  the  typical  American 
business  and  professional  successes 
been  built;  thus  has  the  national  out- 
look of  the  most  powerful  group  in 
America  come  to  be  what  it  is;  thus 
has  the  figure  of  Babbit  become, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large, 
the  symbolic  figure  of  American  life, 
and  the  colleges  and  universities  are 
not  without  guilt. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  Why 
not  let  it  alone,  let  the  graduate 
continue  to  find  life  unimportant 
except  for  his  own  occupation.  Why 
try  to  awaken  him?  Is  it  not  enough 
for  a university  to  teach  him  how  to 
make  a material  success  of  life?  Is 
there  anything  more  in  life  than  that? 


Wm.  H.  Price 
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Phone  1700 


Send  Her  Flowers 
She  Likes  Them 

SAWYER  & JOHNSON 

Florists 
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SUTER’S 

DAIRY 

CHARLES  F.  SUTER,  Prop. 

1437  Lorain  Street 

Phone  2627 

Pasteurized  T.  B. 
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Weyhill  Farms 
Certified  Milk 

Wholesale  and  Retail 


HOBBY:  Hobo 

continued  from  page  eleven 

hour.  I caught  a ride  on  a switch  en- 
gine into  the  D.  & R.  G.  W.  yards, 
bought  myself  a meal  in  a diner  and 
just  made  the  drag.  I found  a reefer 
and  dropped  in.  Three  or  four  min- 
utes later,  the  hatch  opened  again. 
Somebody  dropped  down  beside  me. 
As  he  stretched  near  me,  I felt  re- 
pelled by  the  stench  of  his  body  but 
I minded  it  less  than  the  cold  of  the 
tops. 

When  I awoke  next  morning  in 
the  darkness,  I saw  a huge  negro 
curled  up  like  a cat  in  the  opposite 
end  of  the  compartment.  His  breath 
came  in  short  sharp  hisses.  I was 
afraid  of  the  big  man  and  quietly 
climbed  to  the  roof.  We  were  passing 
through  the  Bad  Lands. 

Enormous  buttes  with  almost  per- 
pendicular sides  hugged  us.  We 
crossed  the  Green  River  which  comes 
from  Wyoming.  We  met  the  Colorado 
in  its  green  valley.  About  noon  the 
hatch  cover  opened  and  my  sleeping 
companion  climbed  out.  We  rode  on 
neither  of  us  saying  a word.  We  were 
passing  bare  and  desolate  country 
through  which  the  river  flowed  and 
gave  it  the  touch  of  life.  For  about 
a mile,  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
the  land  was  irrigated  and  green, 
beyond  that,  the  bleak  bald  stretches 
began  abruptly. 

With  hissing  of  air  and  clanking 
of  couplings,  we  came  to  a stop  at 
the  Grand  Junction  Division  point. 
I got  off  the  train  and  bought  some 
bread  and  cheese.  It  clung  dryly  to 
my  mouth  and  I washed  it  down  with 
gulps  of  soda.  Our  single  engine  was 
replaced  by  two  huge  Mallet  type 
locomotives.  These  were  monsters.  A 
set  of  pistons  at  the  front  of  the  en- 
gine drove  eight  drivers,  two  more 
pistons  in  the  center  of  the  engine 
drove  eight  more.  Their  tenders  were 
the  size  of  yard  engines. 

After  skidding  their  wheels  in 
several  attempts  to  start  on  the  steep 
grade,  they  finally  got  the  drag  rol- 
ling through  the  yard.  When  we  were 
slowly  rolling  through  the  yards,  I 
saw  my  reefer  companion  running 
towards  the  train,  a sack  slung  over 
his  shoulders.  He  made  it,  climbed 
aboard,  lifted  the  hatch  of  an  iced 
reefer,  threw  his  sack  in  and  sat 
down  next  to  me.  A few  hours  later, 
he  got  the  sack  off  the  ice  and  took 
out  a big  canteloupe,  cold  and  heavy. 
He  gave  it  to  me.  It  tasted  wonderful. 
It  was  cold  and  sweet.  I asked  him 
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where  he  got  them,  he  looked  at  me 
and  said  “Curly  Duchrez  is  king, 
Curley  gets  what  he  wants.” 

On  and  on  we  rolled.  At  Glenwood 
Springs,  the  two  engines  were  re- 
placed by  two  others.  These  were 
now  at  the  head  of  the  drag.  Several 
times  they  tried  to  get  it  rolling. 
After  a few  false  starts,  they  would 
roar  out,  their  drive  wheels  skidding 
on  the  steel  track.  They  would  then 
back  up,  taking  up  the  slack  in  the 
couplings,  again  start,  hitting  every 
car  in  succession  as  the  slack  was 
taken  up.  The  rumble  of  the  coup- 
lings taken  up  would  come  down 
the  line  until  it  jerked  the  car  on 
which  we  sat  and  went  on  past  us  to 
the  caboose.  Finally  we  began  to 
move  up  the  grade,  the  exhausts  of 
the  engines  coming  in  staccato  blasts. 
The  engineers  had  changed  over  the 
complex  engines  to  the  simplex  type. 
Putting  their  high  pressure  steam  di- 
rectly into  the  low  pressure  piston 
instead  of  first  passing  it  through  the 
high  pressure  piston. 

On  up  the  steep  grade  we  toiled 
to  Datsero.  There  one  branch  went 
North  via  Datsero  Cutoff  to  the  seven 
mile  Moffat  tunnel  and  on  down  to 
Denver.  We  turned  on  West  toward 
Tennessee  Pass,  11,429  feet  above  sea 
level.  We  followed  a deep  notch  cut 
in  towering  cliffs.  The  rocky  river 
was  at  the  very  track  bed  and  seemed 
about  to  undermine  us.  The  canyon 
walls  sent  back  to  us  the  blast  of 
the  engine  exhausts. 

Night  fell  on  the  dark  cut  and 
the  Negro  and  I climbed  into  an  emp- 
ty in  which  were  five  other  boes.  At 
Salida,  a brakie  came  by  and  chatted 
with  some  of  the  boes.  He  then  asked 
if  the  soot  was  bothering  us.  The 
empty  was  about  two  cars  from  the 
engines  and  it  sucked  their  smoke  in. 
Some  more  cars  were  put  on  and  our 
car  was  switched  to  the  end  of  the 
draft  a few  cars  away  from  the 
caboose.  The  same  brakie  came  by 
again,  smiled  and  asked  “Have  you 
got  your  tickets,  boys”. 

When  we  were  moving  again,  Cur- 
ley gave  me  some  ham  which  I ate. 
I then  tried  to  sleep  but  could  not. 
Desert  nights  are  cold,  but  mountain 
passes  are  even  colder  at  night. 

The  boes  were  bulling.  “Back  in 
twenty  four,  before  this  here  Moffat 
Tunnel  was  put  in,  I crossed  this 
damn  Tennessee  pass  in  December. 
Two  of  us  been  riding  in  an  empty, 
while  two  others  been  in  a gondola. 
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It  got  SO  damn  cold  that  one  of  them 
other  boes  went  forward  and  tried 
to  climb  in  the  engine.  The  damn 
fireman  turned  a hose  on  him  and 
chased  him  out.  Well,  it  was  so  cold 
that  my  buddy  and  me  ripped  the 
planking  out  of  the  car  and  made  a 
fire  to  keep  from  going  to  sleep. 
When  we  got  into  Pueblo,  the  boes 
in  the  gondola  were  cold  and  stiff”. 

I could  not  go  to  sleep.  It  seemed 
hard  to  believe  that  it  could  get  any 
colder  than  it  was. 

We  came  down  the  mountain  into 
Pueblo.  I asked  Curley  where  he  was 
going.  He  told  me,  Colorado  Springs. 
I asked  him  what  he  thought  was 
the  best  way  to  go  East.  “The  best 
way  is  to  catch  the  MP  (Missouri 
Pacific)  and  ride  it  into  Kansas  City, 
but  if  you  do  you’ll  probably  spend 
time  in  the  K.  C.  cooler.  That’s  one 
hot  road.”  I decided  to  go  by  way 
of  Omaha. 

At  dawn,  I caught  a Colorado  and 
Southern  for  Colorado  Springs,  and 
jolted  44  miles  in  40  minutes.  Some- 
what seasick  from  the  galloping  ride, 
I said  good-bye  to  Curley.  Very  ser- 
iously, he  said:  “If  you  get  your- 
self in  trouble  with  colored  boes,  tell 


“Yes,  that’s  Dennison.  He’s  got 
some  idea  about  a Lost  Horizon. 

’em  you  are  a personal  friend  of 
Curley  Duchrez.” 

At  Colorado  Springs.  I caught  a 
Rock  Island  going  to  Limon,  Color- 


ado. That  was  bad.  It  took  some 
twelve  hours  to  go  the  14  miles  be- 
tween the  two  towns.  Every  few 
miles,  the  drag  would  stop  and  a re- 
pair crew  would  shovel  on  the  road 
bed  from  one  of  the  gondolas. 

About  ten  that  night  I got  off  at 
Limon,  bought  a can  of  beans  and 
walked  to  the  jungle.  The  jungle  was 
at  the  base  of  a large  water  storage 
tank.  A bright  fire  was  burning  there. 
The  shadows  of  men  moving  about 
the  fire  danced  distortedly  on  the  side 
of  the  tank.  As  I came  up  to  the  fire, 
I could  see  three  or  four  boes  in 
various  stages  of  drunkenness.  One 
of  them  walked  up  to  me  unsteadily, 
put  his  arm  around  my  shoulder,  and 
slobbered,  “Care  to  have  some  good 
liquor.”  He  then  pulled  out  an  un- 
labeled bottle  and  said  “Here  you 
are,  son.  This  am  the  best  skat  you 
can  buy  in  Limon.” 

I thanked  him  and  tried  to  tell  him 
that  I didn’t  want  any,  but  he  would 
not  listen.  Another  bo  came  over 
and  also  tried  to  persuade  me  to 
take  a drink.  The  air  was  getting 
close  so  I slipped  out  from  under  the 
fellow’s  arm  and  stepped  back.  They 
turned  toward  me  and  my  host  said, 
continued  on  following  page 


[ OUR  BUNCH  SKIPPED  TONGUE-  ) 
BITE  FROM  THE  START.  PRINCE 

albert  has  the  harshness 

PROCESSED  our.  AND  IT'S  CRIMP 
CUT  TO  PACK  AND  SMOKE  RIOHT 


VES,  AND  IT  TOOK 

this  prince  albert 
CRIMP  Cut  to  as- 
sure THE  Right 
packing  and 
drawing  for 
bellow  tasty 
Smoking 


SORRY  YOU 
canY  stop 
LONGER, 
JUDGE. 
GOOD  LUCK 
ON  YOUR 
TRIP  TO 
' FLORIDA 


WELL,  COLONEL,  Tq 
YOUR  HOSPITALITY 
IS  ONLY  EXCEEDED 
BY  YOUR  GOOD 
' JUDGMENT  ON 
TO  BACCO.  HAPPY  PA. 

-j  SMOKING  TILL  we 
L- j MEET  AGAIN.' 


Copyriehl.1938.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


P.  A.  MONEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pipe- 
ful* of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don’t  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  (Signed) 
R.  J.  Reynolds  T obacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


Prince 
Albert 


THE  NATIONAL 
JOY  SMOKE 


SO 
MILD! 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  tobacco  in 
every  2-oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 
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“So  you  dirty  bastard,  w.e’re  not  good 
enough  for  you.”  He  took  a step  to- 
ward me  but  the  other  bo  took  his 
arm  and  led  him  back  saying:  “He’s 
only  a kid.  He  don’t  know  any  bet- 
ter.” I turned  around  and  as  I started 
to  walk  away,  I tripped  and  fell.  1 
had  fallen  over  a man!  He  was  lying 
on  his  back,  his  glazed  eyes  looking 
at  the  stars.  My  first  thought  was 
that  he  was  dead,  but  then  I remem- 
bered what  boes  had  told  me:  “When 
canned  heat  bums  start  hittin’  the 
tin,  they  end  it  up  by  sleeping  with 
their  eyes  open.”  I picked  myself 


ha  and  had  been  driven  into  the 
roundhouse  and  me  with  it!  A me- 
chanic saw  me  as  I sat  up,  and  he 
asked  me  what  I was  doing.  I told 
him  what  had  happened.  He  and  the 
rest  of  the  roundhouse  crew  had  a 
long  laugh  at  my  expense  and  treated 
me  to  a meal  from  their  lunch  boxes. 

Back  again  at  the  yard  of  Omaha, 
1 caught  a drag  of  cars  being  pulled 
by  a switch  engine  across  the  Mis- 
souri to  Council  Bluffs.  I rode  on 
the  coupling  in  the  shadow  between 
cars,  trying  not  to  be  seen  in  the  yel- 
low glow  from  the  big  flood  lights 


up  and  walked  back  to  the  railroad 
yards  where  1 made  my  own  fire 
over  which  1 warmed  my  beans. 

The  next  morning  I caught  a Rock 
Island  for  Belleville.  Kansas.  The 
ride  through  the  Kansas  prairie  was 
tedious.  The  country  was  uninterest- 
ing, flat.  The  grass  was  yellow  and 
the  occasional  corn  fields  we  passed 
had  nothing  but  short  brown  stalks 
in  them.  As  some  sidings  were  cor- 
rals in  which  gaunt  looking  cattle 
were  waiting  for  government  ship- 
ment to  regions  not  hit  by  the 
draught  of  1934. 

At  the  division  point  of  Belleville, 
1 slept  overnight  in  an  empty,  and 
the  next  day  rode  to  Lincoln,  Nebras- 
ka. At  Lincoln,  I bought  a meal  and 
walked  to  the  Burlington  yards.  I 
found  an  empty  and  went  to  sleep. 
Later,  1 was  awakened  by  talk  and 
laughter.  Some  boes  were  talking 
about  a drunken  slut  at  work  in  one 
of  the  empties  down  the  line.  Moved 
by  morbid  curiosity,  I got  up  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  In  the  damp 
darkness  of  a boxcar  I could  see  sev- 
eral figures  and  hear  the  almost  hys- 
terical laughter  of  the  woman  mixed 
with  obscene  remarks  of  the  men.  I 
drew  myself  away  and  decided  to  try 
to  catch  a freight.  Since  no  freights 
were  leaving  that  night,  I caught  a 
“blind  baggage”  on  a Burlington  pas- 
senger rolling  for  Omaha. 

A slow  drizzling  rain  started  fall- 
ing. I climbed  off  the  baggage  car  and 
up  under  the  coal  hood  on  the  tender 
where  I went  to  sleep.  Very  suddenly 
I awoke  to  find  myself  under  the 
glare  of  bright  lights.  The  engine 
had  uncoupled  from  the  cars  at  Oma- 


high atop  steel  towers.  As  the  drag 
came  to  a stop  at  an  icing  station, 
I jumped  from  between  the  two  cars 
and  almost  on  a yard  dick.  The  sur- 
prise and  the  jump  caused  me  to  fall 
as  I landed.  In  getting  up,  I involun- 
tarily moved  my  hand  down  to  my 
side.  Immediately,  before  I knew 
what  was  happening  the  yard  dick 
swung  and  hit  me  on  the  face  with 
the  flat  of  his  revolver.  The  flood 
lights  blurred  and  the  yard  whirled 
about.  When  I came  to,  the  dick  was 
standing  over  me  examining  my 
camera.  I raised  my  head  but  did 
not  get  up.  I did  not  know  what  it 
was  all  about  and  I did  not  want 
to  be  hit  again. 

When  he  saw  that  I had  come  to, 
the  dick  told  me  to  get  up.  As  he 
handed  me  my  camera,  he  said: 
“When  you  made  that  pass  by  your 
side,  I saw  your  camera  case  stick- 
ing out  from  under  your  jacket.  I 
thought  you  were  reaching  for  a gun. 
You  look  like  a pretty  young  kind  to 
be  hitting  the  rails.  What’s  the  act?” 

I told  him  all  I was  doing  was  seeing 
the  country.  A bit  disgusted,  he  told 
me  to  get  off  the  railroad  property 
before  he  changed  his  mind  and  put 
me  on  ice.  I took  his  advice,  got  off 
the  Burlington  right  of  way  and 
walked  to  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  yards.  A brakie  told  me  of 
a drag  that  was  being  made  up  for 
Chicago.  I found  a reefer  in  it  and 
went  to  sleep.  The  next  morning,  I 
climbed  out  of  the  reefer  to  watch 
the  drag  slip  through  the  green  Iowa 
countryside. 

(Frank  Norris  writes  his  last  in- 
stallment next  month.) 
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South  Mountain  GOLD 

continued  from  page  twelve 

for  more  funds,  used  them — still  no 
gold. 

Jewett  held  on.  Having  used  all 
the  money  he’d  gotten  from  the  Lon- 
don Mines  and  Milling  Company 
treasury,  he  decided  to  swing  it  him- 
self. So  in  1921  he  formed  a leasing 
company,  called  it  the  London  Gold 
Mines  company,  and  got  a lease  from 
the  London  Mine  and  Milling  Com- 
pany. 

Circumstance  drew  Lehigh  into  the 
story  again.  Warren  A.  Wilbur  was 
now  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee on  the  Lehigh  University 
Board  of  Trustees.  To  him  Jewett 
told  his  story  and  explained  his  plans. 
Wilbur  invested  $11,000  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s money  in  1,100  shares  of 
the  London  Gold  Mines  Company 
which  Jewett  had  formed. 

That  was  (in  1921.  Jewett  kept 
plugging,  sank  a quarter  million  dol- 
lars of  his  own  money  in  the  mine. 
1926  . . . He  wasn’t  so  certain  now 
that  they  could  find  that  rich  ore. 
1927—1928—  And  then  he  hit  it!  The 
south  tunnel  had  redeemed  itself. 
There  was  the  high  grade  ore,  lots  of 
it,  the  ore  that  Jewett  had  been 
seeking  ten  long  years. 

Walter  R.  Okeson,  treasurer  of  the 
University,  was  sitting  in  his  office 
in  the  Alumni  building,  looking  over 
the  budget  and  accounts.  The  time 
was  December,  1931.  The  depression 
was  well  underway — and  so  was  an 
operating  deficit  for  the  University. 
A lot  of  stocks  and  bonds  were  listed 
among  the  assets,  but  dividends  were 
mighty  scarce  that  year.  That’s  when 
a check  for  $1,100  arrived.  It  was 
a 10  per  cent  dividend  on  the  1,100 
shares  in  Jewett’s  London  Gold  Mines 
venture  in  which  Wilbur  had  invested 
$11,000  in  1921. 

Next  month  brought  another  check 
for  $1,100,  and  eight  similar  ones 
during  the  next  eight  months  repaid 
Lehigh  in  full  for  the  entire  invest- 
ment—100  per  cent  dividends  in  ten 
month.  By  September  1932,  all  of  the 
original  $11,000  was  replaced  in  the 
endowment  fund. 

Between  1928  and  1931,  after  strik- 
ing his  rich  ore,  Jewett  had  been 
developing  the  mine.  New  machinery 
had  to  be  paid  for,  extra  men  hired, 
and  the  quarter  million  dollars  of 
his  personal  money  replaced  before 
it  was  possible  to  pay  stockholders. 
His  Gold  Mines  Company  was  oper- 
ating under  the  old  lease  and  roy- 
alties had  to  be  paid  to  the  London 


Mines  and  Milling  Company. 

Which  was  all  to  Lehigh’s  good. 
Those  870  shares  in  the  Mines  and 
Milling  company  from  the  Harry  E. 
Packer  estate  had  been  on  the  Uni- 
versity books  at  one  dollar  a share 
since  1916.  Now,  they  too  became 
more  than  welcome. 

The  mine  was  in  full  swing.  Every 
month  checks  arrived,  never  less  than 
10  per  cent  dividends,  sometimes 
even  as  high  as  100  and  200  per 
cent,  plus  royalties  for  the  parent 
company. 

Net  total— $175,000. 

That’s  what  Lehigh  received  since 
December  1931  from  the  London  gold 
mine — on  stocks  that  ’till  then  were 
listed  as  worth  $11,870. 

Of  course,  Lehigh  sat  up  and  took 
notice  after  that  first  $1,100  check. 
Thesy  decided  to  help  the  work  along. 
Mr.  Okeson  made  several  visits  to 
the  mine  and  consulted  with  Jewett 
about  the  operations. 

J.  C.  Dick,  ’95,  a consulting  engi- 
neer in  Salt  Lake  City,  was  hired 
and  after  visiting  the  mine,  advised 
Jewett  to  put  in  a mill  to  concentrate 
the  gold  ore  by  the  dotation  method. 
This  new  mill  made  it  possible  to 
use  even  very  low  grade  ore,  and 
profits  jumped  still  higher. 

Mr.  Okeson  by  now  had  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  mine  and  its  prob- 
lems. In  1933  he  was  made  secretary 
and  one  of  three  directors  in  the 
Mine  and  Milling  company.  The  next 
year  he  was  elected  a co-trustee  with 
Mr.  Jewett  in  both  companies. 

William  K.  Jewett  died  in  August 
1935,  aged  76.  He  had  amply  justi- 
fied his  own  faith  in  the  London 
mine  and  the  faith  of  those  who  had 
invested  in  his  company. 

A little  over  a year  ago,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1936,  the  lease  of  the  London 
Gold  Mines  Company  ran  out.  At  a 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  several 
months  before,  all  stockholders  in 
both  companies  resolved  to  liquidate 
the  Gold  Mines  company  and  have 
the  London  Mines  and  Milling  Com- 
pany itself  operate  the  mine.  Mr. 
Okeson  was  elected  president  of  the 
latter  company  at  that  meeting.  He 
was  also  elected  as  one  of  the  three 
directors  of  the  London  Gold  Mines 
Company  whose  only  job  is  to  liq- 
uidate this  company  which  finished 
business  with  over  a half  million 
of  assets. 
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Joe  Kinney 
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Free  Towing  — any  place  and 
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24  Hour  Service 
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Disc  Data 

continued  from  page  three 

out  jive  that  would  tickle  the  most 
discriminating  of  jazz  cats.  And  that’s 
nothing  compared  to  Ella  at  her  best. 
Rock  It  is  the  clever  number  that 
got  them  to  be  their  best  together. 
Jive  finds  Chick,  sans  Ella,  trying  a 
bit  too  hard,  as  he  usually  does. 
Fitzgerald  herself  is  guilty  of  the 
same  fault  when  she  too  obviously 
tries  to  put  an  extra  something  in 
Bei  Mir  that  hasn’t  been  in  any  of 
the  other  two  dozen  versions  of  the 
song  made  in  the  past  month. 

JERRY  BLAINE  (Bluebird)  I 
Double  Dare  You  and  You’re  Out  Of 
This  World.  The  second  side  is  an 
ideal  dance  treatment  in  spite  of 
Blaine’s  singing,  if  that’s  the  word. 

TEDDY  WILSON  (Brunswick)  My 
First  Impression  Of  You  and  If 
Dreams  Come  True.  Another  of  those 
impeccable  platters  with  Billie  Holi- 
day and  Teddy  dominant.  It’s  a 
shame  that  contracts  keep  Billie  from 
making  records  with  the  orchestra 
with  whom  she  regularly  sings.  Count 
Basie.  But  Teddy  makes  good  ad- 
vantage of  her  voice,  especially  on 
Impression,  and  further  convinces 
me  she’s  next  in  line  of  succession 


to  Fitzgerald  and  Mildred  Bailey. 

TOMMY  DORSEY  (Victor)  You 
Couldn’t  Be  Cuter  and  Just  Let  Me 
Look  At  You;  Can’t  I and  The  One 
I Love;  A Little  White  Lighthouse 
and  I’m  One  Who  Loves  You;  Little 
White  Lies  and  Just  A Simple  Mel- 
ody. Above  the  usual  high  Dorsey 


standard  are  both  sides  of  this  last 
record,  particularly  Simple  Melody 
vdth  its  modest  yet  arresting  piano 
breaks. 

GLEN  GRAY  (Decca)  Did  An 
Angel  Kiss  You  and  Girl  Of  My 
Dreams;  Bie  Mir  Bist  Du  Schon  and 
Let’s  Make  It  A Lifetime;  Sweet  As 
A Song  and  I Could  Use  A Dream; 
You  Have  Everything  and  I See  Your 
Face  Before  Me.  On  the  majority  of 
these  sides.  Gray  has  gone  sweet  on 
us  with  a vengeance  and  the  result 
is  surprisingly  pleasing,  particularly 
with  such  a medium  as  Girl  Of  My 
Dreams.  Kenny  Sargent’s  voice  could 
be  more  convincing. 

HAL  KEMP  (Victor)  Speak  Your 
Heart  and  Take  A Tip  From  The 
Tulip.  The  Tulip  has  all  the  makings 
of  a hit.  Kemp  handles  it  better  than 
usual  with  less  pronounced  triple 
tonguing.  ELLA  LOGAN  (Bruns- 
wick) Oh  Dear!  What  Can  The  Mat- 
ter Be?  and  Jingle  Bells.  Here’s  a 
girl  who  can  really  deliver  person- 
ality through  the  impersonal,  black 
wax.  Her  forte  is  horse-play  pure 
and  simple,  but  it  makes  good  listen- 
ing. 


HE:  Boy  IpoesnT  this  take  your  breath  away ! 

SHE:  Here’s  something.that’ll  really  take  your  breath 
away  .Try*  a-  Pep-O-Mint  Life  Saver  1 


.-"V  - 


HH  fl H 1 Everybody’s  breath  is  apt  to  offend, 
lyl  U H A Ij  now  and  then.  Let  Pep-O-Mint  Life 
^"*'^*****"  Savers  sweeten  yours  after  eating, 
drinking  or  smoking. 


King  Coal  Co. 

We  Sell 

The  Best  Coal  Mined 

PHONE  2000 

Old  Company’s  Lehigh 


Don’t  waste  those  gags  on  unappreciative  friends. 
Send  them  in  to  the  Editor  of  this  magazine  and  if 
they’re  good  enough  you  will  be  the  winner  of  a 
box  of  Life  Savers. 
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. . . notebook  fillers  ami  imlexes 
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. . . mechanical  pencils 
. . . spiral  notebooks 
. . . correspondence  stationery 
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DRINKING 

Golden  Guernsey  Milk 

A Good  Health  Habit 

AMERICA  S CHOICE  TABLE  MILK 

Deep  Cream  Line  Rich  Below  Cream  Line 

Appetizing  Flavor  Unvarying  Quality 

Ask  for  MOWRER’S  ICE  CREAM  Every  Time 
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